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In a time like this, one responsible for the education of the young 
must keep his feet firmly planted upon solid ground. Patriotic 
feeling finds many expressions. The safest and most substantial 
expression is calm, clear-thinking, indomitable, introspective. 
“We must not confuse excitement with patriotism, the showy 
exhibition with real love of country.” 

The schoolmaster’s work is in the present; his vision and 
reward are in the future. He must help to win a present war; he 
must plan and work for a future citizenship. A war won at the 
expense of the next generation would be futile. 

We should therefore heed especially the lesson that Britain 
learned and points out to us: (1) enforce the attendance laws; 
(2) no exploitation of child labor; (3) more attention to physical 
education; and (4) what has been insisted upon by educational 
leaders for ten years is now seen equally by laymen as imperative, 
viz., educate for state and industrial needs in the name of state 
preparedness and state efficiency, if not of state salvation. (See 
quotation below, New York state law.) 

This means a different kind of education, a different organiza- 
tion of our schools, a different attitude and temper on the part of 
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our taxpayers toward public expenditures for schools and school 
buildings. 

But this report has to do especially with physical education and 
military training or drill. The following is a part of a communica- 
tion from the United States Bureau of Education read to the School 
Committee at its meeting on May 1 and subsequently presented to 
the principals and published in the Daily Advocate, May 3, 1917: 


THE GUIDING PRINCIPLES OF POLICY 


One point I firmly believe should be impressed as strongly as possible on 
the publicmind. That is: no interference with the program of public education 
should be made except under conditions of most absolute and final necessity. 

Should we not bear in mind that the war itself is primarily a concern 
of this adult generation, and that the schools should be kept as free as possible 
from any unnecessary diversion from their fundamental task? Serious 
interruptions to that task cannot fail to burden unfairly the next generation. 

Any suggestions for the alteration of the work of the schools should be 
tested on the point as to whether or not they are educationally desirable. 


Let this be the general principle to guide us. As applied to the 
present need and demand for military training, it means that: 


1. We must weigh the need of military training, which rests 
upon a present political sanction, against physical training, which 
rests upon a present and future political and educational sanction. 
“Military training and service are an obligation of citizenship, 
not of education alone.’ 

2. We must therefore define or explain the nature and amount 
of military training proposed to see if it is valid as education. 
(“‘Educational” is a broad term and must never be confined in 
thought to the schoolroom, the book-learning, and the “‘ three R’s.”’) 

3. We must weigh the preparedness of the military training 
against the preparedness of training in the sciences, the mechanic 
arts, the social studies, and all else that occurs to mind as of peculiar 
state (i.e., political) value. 

I have used the term ‘‘military training” in an inclusive sense. 
To discuss the three points above, it is necessary to define terms 
about which one finds some confusion of thought: 


The comprehensive term “military education” and the term “military 
training,” which is made more specific by its general use in military treatises 


* Report of New Jersey Commission on Military Training in High Schools. 
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and reports, refers to the direct, practical, intensive training which is given 
to the recruit in the army, or to one who is preparing for actual warfare, as it is 
now carried on—a form of training which differs widely from that formerly in 
use. The term “military drill” has long been used to designate the exercises 
which in former years were intended to train the soldier, and included “training 
with a musket, manual of arms, and close order formation—in a word, an imita- 
tion of the sort of training which a young man receives at the armory when he 
goes into the militia.” Because of the long use of the term in this way, and of 
its common acceptation in this sense, its limited application is retained in this 
report. 


I. MILITARY TRAINING OR PHYSICAL EDUCATION ? 


In the sense of our definition it can be seen that only a small 
part of military training should be countenanced in our high schools. 
Such training is a man’s job. To impose its rigors upon boys 
defeats its own purpose—to make the boys ultimately fit to be 
soldiers. Educationally it has the same relation physically as 
Sanskrit or mathematics of four dimensions in a high school has 
mentally. 


II. WHAT PART OF MILITARY TRAINING IS VALID AS EDUCATION ? 


“ Drill.” —The part of military training that may be called 
“drill” is another matter. The National Education Association 
Committee on Military Training objects to “drill” in the following: 


We do not favor military drill, using the term as we have defined it, in 
elementary and secondary schools. If it is claimed to be military training, as 
it sometimes is, its military results are negligible, as most military authorities 
assert, and as may easily be determined when its exercises are compared with 
the vigorous and varied activities of actual training. That military drill gives 
little stimulus or inspiration for actual service is proved by the small number’ 
of cadets who enter the national guard when eligible. As a matter of fact, in 
the cases of most companies of cadets which have been maintained in schools 
for many years past, the military purpose has usually been concealed by teach- 
ers and ignored by parents, and arguments for their existence have been based 
upon claims of their general disciplinary value. If words mean anything, the 
serious, ultimate purpose of military drill must be efficiency in military service, 
altho this may be remote. There is just as much objection to disguising this 
purpose, if it exists, as to exaggerating its importance. If its purpose is not 
a military one, but personal discipline, the term is a misnomer and the word 
“military” should be omitted. 

Military drill has been maintained in the schools of a number of cities of 
Massachusetts for many years. The opinion of the Special Commission on 
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Military Education of that state, referred to above, is therefore important. To 
quote the report: “The overwhelming weight of opinion from school teachers, 
military experts, officers of the regular army and the militia, and the general 
public is against military drill. It is generally agreed that the military drill 
which a boy receives in school is of little or no advantage to him from the point 
of view of practical soldiering. As far as available evidence goes, drill in the 
schools has had no beneficial effect in promoting enlistments in the militia except 
in a few isolated localities.” 


The ground of their opposition they state by quoting from the 
New Jersey report: 


Wirt “DritLt” TRAIN TO HABIT OF OBEDIENCE ? 


It is sometimes claimed that military training is the best agency for incul- 
cating obedience. But if this claim is carefully considered, it will be found 
that obedience to military authority is generally unthinking. It is often blind 
and superficial, not real. During actual war, men willingly undergo training 
because the work is definitely motivated; but when peace comes and men go 
into barracks, they feel that there is nothing of value in drill and there is a 
consequent tendency to evade its requirements. This kind of obedience has 
been, and may be, secured by similar school methods. It is obedience under 
restraint. When this is removed, laxity in discipline often follows. The dis- 
cipline of the schools aims, not at isolated acts of obedience under special circum- 
stances, but at the habit of obedience to elders and persons in authority. It is a 
psychological fallacy to suppose that obedience to military authority, obedience 
exacted under any peculiar circumstances, may automatically be translated into the 
general habit of obedience. The same may be said of such qualities as alertness, 
promptness, industry, truthfulness, etc. It is by no means capable of demon- 
stration that those who have had military training, or been subject to military 
discipline, are superior to other citizens in the possession of these qualities. 


I asked the high-school teachers to report their observations in 
respect to these matters. ‘‘Observed instances” of improvement 
in punctuality, responsiveness to requests and orders, and orderli- 
ness in corridors and halls were asked; not opinions of what the 
effects should or might be. The company had been in existence 
only a month. 

From these “observed instances” the following results were 
obtained: (a) four offered favorable evidence; (6) many others com- 
mented upon the matter favorably; (c) seventeen reported that 
they had not observed any evidences of improvement in punctuality, 
obedience, or orderliness; (d) several noticed an improved physical 
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bearing, and this is significant. It suggests, if it does not establish, 
the value of the company to our boys as a means of improving them 
physically. 

Why we favor a high-school military company.—Why then should 
we support a high-school military company? First, because it is a 
strongly motivated means of inaugurating a systematic, physical 
education. Secondly, it trains in certain definite and desirable 
mental as well as physical reactions that will be mentioned further. 
Thirdly, it properly meets the inner spiritual and patriotic impulse 
of our boys to do something for their country. Fourthly, it works. 
And, as long as our teachers report that obedience on the drill 
floor does ‘‘carry over” to the classroom, let it alone. 

In this connection, I quote from Lyman Abbott: “Liberty is 
voluntary and reasoned obedience to law.”” (The word “reasoned” 
I interpolate.) To inculcate this idea is one of the major aims of 
democratic education. It implies the recognition of law—society’s 
general statement of its obligations and inhibitions—higher than 
any individual group. Any government must have obedient 
citizens or perish, but the note that differentiates a democracy is 
that the obedience of its citizens must be voluntary and reasoned, 
not coerced and unintelligent. Despite the fears of the educational 
psychologist, I believe in exercises that call for organized, co- 
ordinated obedience to leadership. The purpose and phrasing of 
the New York state revised (1917) law are “to develop correct 
physical posture and bearing, mental and physical alertness, self- 
control, disciplined initiative, sense of duty and the spirit of co- 
operation under leadership.” 

I believe, therefore, in athletics as the crown and capstone 
evidence of physical development. I believe that the peculiar 
mental reaction that can come only in accurate and immediate 
response to command (or external stimulus) is a worthy aim. We 
find it pre-eminently in physical and musical education. 

In so far, then, as the nature of our military drill conforms to 
these educational purposes, it should be supported; when it ceases 
to conform, we should revise ideas. 

How much “drill” 2—What about the amount of drill? The 
West Point cadets for seven months of the year “drill” in the 
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gymnasium forty-five minutes a day. The methods of the director 
demand vigorous, alert, mental action, but of a different kind from 
that demanded in the classroom. It usually follows the most 
brain-wracking classroom study. 

A very important point to know about this is that out of the 
forty-five minutes a very small proportion—only from twelve to 
fifteen minutes—is devoted to the purely military orders of march- 
ing, etc. Every exercise, whether those that are to be continued 
after graduation under army officers or not, has a physical educa- 
tional value. Major Koehler, the director, gets the military 
promptness, alertness, and reaction to command through non- 
military commands. Physical education is the aim. 


Abundant testimony from the highest authorities can be advanced to 
support the contention that health, strength, vigor, alertness, endurance, self- 
reliance, and self-control can be taught more effectively by a well-graded course 
in physical training than by any form of so-called military training. 

The superior value of thoro physical training, not only in general, for 
all the purposes of life, but, what is particularly noteworthy in this discussion, 
for the specific purpose of preparing men for war, is acknowledged by military 
authorities. 


I insert here the opinion of the secretary of our state board, 
Honorable Charles D. Hine, in a letter to the Superintendent: 


My view is that military training ought to be in the regular course in every 
high school. 

The main thing to be dwelt upon is physical strength, which is gained by 
exercises of the right kind. The army regulations contain the particular 
forms of exercise which are necessary for effective service in the army. 

Everything which contributes to the strength of body and alertness of 
mind necessary to service in the army should be a part of the course. An hour 
a day at least should be given to instruction in this subject. 

Military service is one of the duties of a citizen. In the last resort he may 
be called upon to fight as well as to vote and talk. 


Secretary Hine rightly refers to the army regulations for “exer- 
cise of the right kind.’”* Therein may be found the kind of military 
exercises that have an equally great educational sanction. With a 
few discreet omissions, this, for the present, might well be our 
manual, even for children of the upper grades. 


* Manual of Physical Training, U.S. Army, Government Printing Office, 1914. 
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We cannot agree, however, that “‘an hour a day at least should 
be given.” As we have seen, even West Point does not give so 
much time. On this matter Major Koehler told us that he thought 
thirty minutes a day, of which ten might be devoted to the strictly 
military orders, should be sufficient. 


Ill. SCHOOL: THE MOST IMPORTANT PREPAREDNESS INSTITUTION 


But a more valid objection appears when we weigh the prepared- 
ness of the military with the preparedness found in our high-school 
studies. 


The amount of time which must be devoted to special military training, 
whether it is conducted in or out of school hours, must be sufficient to make it 
of apparent value. This is bound to interfere with the pupil’s progress in his 
school course. The pupil of the high school has entered the period when he 
must choose his career and has begun accordingly to specialize in his studies. 
He is devoting more time to self-selected study and work. For these all the 
time he can devote to them properly is needed. The added duty of military 
training must necessarily divert his attention from his aim of life, and take 
time which ought to be devoted to preparation for it, and must place 
too much emphasis on a special activity in which he will probably never 
be engaged. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS PREPAREDNESS 


In recent years much attention has been devoted to vocational education, 
which has been encouraged and aided by state and national laws. Military 
training, by occupying the time and diverting the attention of the pupils, will 
greatly interfere with its development and operation. 


New York State, whose lawmakers went into the matter rather 
precipitately, saw the force of this, so that their 1917 revision pro- 
vides that 


such requirement as to military training, herein prescribed may in the dis- 
cretion of the commission be met in part by such vocational training or voca- 
tional experience as will, in the opinion of the commission, specifically prepare 
boys of the ages named for service useful to the state, in the maintenance of 
defense, in the promotion of public safety, in the conservation and development 
of the state’s resources, or in the construction and maintenance of public 
improvements. 
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Other opinion on this point has been expressed by Professor 
Willis R. Whitney, member of the United States Naval Consulting 
Board, in Yale Review, April, 1917. He says: 

A boundless opportunity for unlimited national preparedness lies in educa- 
tion, and this simple word describes our only sure way. If the education of our 
military camps, or if the manual of arms were a criterion, preparation would be 
the product of a few weeks’ pleasant outing But real preparedness is 
less narrow, and must be shared by many who never bear arms at all. 


A high-school course in preparedness includes then nearly 
everything offered in the scientific-preparatory, the industrial arts, 
and the commercial courses. A brief consideration of the Connecti- 
cut Industrial Census questions will make this clear to anyone. 
Can one keep books for the Quartermaster Corps? Can one oper- 
ate a wireless? dress a wound? cook for camp or for a conva- 
lescent soldier? run an automobile? draw a plan? read a 
blue-print ? grow vegetables and till a plot of ground ? 

Our duty, therefore, is to emphasize, with all our powers of 
persuasion, that the conventional military drill for boys is relatively 
but a small part of patriotic preparedness and service. Every boy 


and girl in Stamford High School should be assigned to a division 
or course of work where he may be directly conscious of his part in 


national preparedness. 
Our military enterprise, therefore, should not interfere with the 


more important industrial preparedness. 


SUMMARY 


The high-school military company.—We are keeping in mind 
these principles in connection with the high-school military com- 
pany: (1) possible future enlistment or conscription of the older 
boys; (2) more rigorous work for boys over eighteen and physically 
strong; (3) consent of the parents before requiring exercises more 
arduous and exacting than the legitimate physical exercises; 
(4) athletics not to interfere as an additional physical activity; 
(5) duplication of activities to be discouraged; e.g., Boy Scouts are 
to give their first allegiance to their own organization. 

Physical welfare.—In addition to the need of physical education, 
including sensible proportions of military drill, we should strengthen 
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our teaching of: (1) personal hygiene; (2) community hygiene and 
sanitation; (3) disease prevention; (4) patriotic and civic service. 

These very important matters are found in our new community 
civics course of study. This study is now required by Connecticut 
state law. 

In this connection, I suggested in the Annual Repori of 1916, 
page 49, the desirability of co-ordinating the local agencies for 
health conservation. 

To summarize: 

1. The war presents no new problems to the schools; it rather 
indicates the old problems upon which to place our emphasis. 

2. The emphasis should be placed especially upon physical 
and vocational education. 

3. In placing such emphasis there should be “no interference 
with the program of public education.” 

4. Military training has no place in the public schools. 

5. Military drill (a) is a small part of military training; (0) it 
cannot be justified upon the zrounds of inculcating habits of 
obedience, alertness, promptness, industry, etc.; (c) it can be 
justified, however, upon the grounds of physical exercise and of 
“co-operation under leadership.” For these reasons we should 
also indorse supervised athletics in which all may participate. 

6. The amount of drill, however, bears a very small proportion 
of the time that should be devoted to physical exercise. 

7. About half an hour a day should be devoted to physical 
exercises, including those exercises that are peculiarly military. 

8. The most important emphasis, however, should be “specifi- 
cally to prepare for service useful to the state.” 

g. Every pupil should be assigned ‘‘to do his bit” so that he 
may be directly conscious of his part in national preparedness. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF ABILITY IN THE USE OF THE 
FORMAL OPERATIONS OF ALGEBRA BY MEANS OF 
FORMAL PRACTICE EXERCISES 


H. O. RUGG 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


AND 


J. R. CLARK 
Parker High School, Chicago 


SUGGESTIONS AND DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF SUCH MATERIAL IN 
A CO-OPERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN THE TEACHING OF FIRST-YEAR 
ALGEBRA, CARRIED ON WITH A NUMBER OF PROGRESSIVE 
TEACHERS SEEKING TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING OF THE 
SUBJECT 


Two important problems face every teacher of algebra as that 
subject is organized and taught at the present time: (1) the deter- 
mination of effective ways of rationalizing the processes of algebra 
and of developing facility in the use of the most important algebraic 
devices—the equation, the formula, and the graph; (2) the deter- 
mination of economical methods of teaching the formal operations 
to the extent that pupils in first-year algebra will have satisfactory 
skill in manipulating them. The general problem of improving 
the teaching of first-year algebra has been contributed to by the 
writers’ research of the past four years. This classroom research 
has been based on the assumption that to aid in solving the general 
problem most completely we must set up an experimental program 
involving the following five steps: 

1. Stating definitely the aims and outcomes of instruction in first-year 
algebra. 

2. Classifying clearly the subject-matter of the course on a basis of the 
principal modes of learning involved in its mastery; a statement of the content 
of the course, from a standpoint both of the amount of material included and 
of the classification, arrangement, and order of presentation, supplemented 
by a detailed analysis of the mental processes called into play by different 
types of subject-matter. 
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3. Designing and giving tests which will adequately measure ability in each 
of the fundamental phases of the subject-matter agreed upon. 

4. Critically evaluating the testing so as to give a complete and differ- 
entiated statement of fundamental weaknesses in learning (e.g., as revealed 
by the typical errors made by pupils). 

5. Setting up experimental attempts to eliminate these fundamental 
weaknesses; from the standpoint of economy of time this means the determina- 
tion of ‘best methods” of rationalizing these operations, the design of practice 
exercises, the determination of specific “best ways” of presenting material, of 
order of presentation, and of optimum length of drills.* 


In an intensive investigation during the past four years the 
writers have carried through to tentative conclusion the first four 
steps in the foregoing program and are now initiating work on the 
fifth and most important step. A word of caution should be stated 
at this point: We insist that the fundamental aim of instruction in 
first-year algebra is to develop in the pupil the ability to use intel- 
ligently the most powerful devices of quantitative thinking: the 
EquaTION, the Formuta, and the GrapH. Only in so far as 
habituation or automatic efficiency in the formal processes con- 
tributes to efficiency in the solution of problems primarily of the 
reasoning or interpretive type do we insist upon skill or habituation 
in them. But there is evidence, both of expert opinion and of 
experimentation, to show that ability in the solution of new and 
original problems is accompanied by, and varies roughly with, 
the degree to which the pupil has habituated these essential tool opera- 
tions (see article in School Review, February and March, 1917). We 
recognize, therefore, that this phase of the teaching process is only 
subsidiary to, although a mecessary correlate of, the more funda- 
mental aim stated above. 

Carefully controlled tests of ability of pupils in first-year algebra, 
covering more than fifty school systems, have revealed: first, a 
very decided lack of skill in the manipulation of the formal opera- 
tions; secondly, evident inability to use these operations success- 
fully in their applications. It should be stressed that we recognize 
that the most important outcomes of the study of algebra are 


* Both of the present writers are now carrying on, under typical public-school 
conditions, a classroom experiment of this sort. The results will be reported to readers 
of this journal several times during the next two years. 
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thought outcomes. We insist, therefore, that in order to give 
proper emphasis to this thought aspect we must devise ways and 
means of reducing the undue amount of time now being given to the 
tool processes, in order to spend more time upon their application. 
That is, our fundamental problem is both a problem of teaching 
emphasis and of proper distribution of time on the various aspects 
of teaching. Thus our immediate aim is to organize a teaching 
program that will result in increasing the pupil’s efficiency in the 
use of the necessary tool operations with the expenditure of such 
a small amount of time that by far the larger proportion of time 
and energy can be put on the interpretive aspect of teaching. 

The results of the testing and of the preliminary classroom 
experimentation of the past year have shown clearly that mass- 
instruction of the practice or drill types can be effectively given by 
means of formal practice exercises. Also that it will result in a 
very satisfactory proficiency in the tool operations with the expend- 
iture of a relatively small proportion of the total class time. It 
should be stressed that formal drill can be given by means of this 
material without the use of more than ten minutes to fifteen 
minutes per day. Having experimented carefully with the use 
of tests and practice exercises the writers now wish to put these 
before teachers of algebra in the hope that they may aid in solving 
one of the important problems of mathematics teaching. 

The purposes of the practice exercises' should be made clear at 
the start. They may be listed definitely as follows: 


PURPOSES OF PRACTICE EXERCISES 


1. In general, to make the pupil more efficient in his skill in 
manipulating the ‘‘tool” operations of first-year algebra. 

2. To concentrate practice upon those operations that have been 
shown to be particularly difficult for the pupil, i.e., those types of 
problems in which the pupil makes the greatest number of mistakes 
(see table of typical difficulties in article in March School Review, 
referred to above). 

3. To set up for the pupil and the teacher a definite, objective 
goal of achievement to be attained, after which further practice will 
probably not yield resulis commensurate with the time required. 


1 One card of the seven in the complete set is reproduced on p. 549. 
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4. To employ as a teaching device one of the most influential 
factors of learning, namely, short, spirited, frequent, ‘‘timed,’’ 
practice periods. 


STANDARDIZED PRACTICE EXERCISES 
FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 


Set. No.9. Factoring continued 
Standard: 12 “rights” in 6 min. 


c?+3c+8 
25d?+30dc+9c? 


PPPS 


49p?+ 28pq+4q’.... 
3b?—15b—150 


6 


suonenby ‘OI 30S 


Copyrighted and Published 1917 
By H. O. RUGG and J. R. CLARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 

5. To stimulate the pupil to compete against his own previous 
record, made definite and objective, and kept by himself as a 
measure of his own progress in the mastery of the subject-matter. 

6. To help reduce, as much as possible, the great amount of 
time now being given to class drills, which careful measurement and 
individual experience show to be ineffective. 

7. To provide a means by which individual differences may be 
practically recognized and met. 


gx°—6x—24........ 
p’+spt+io......... 

ox?+12xy+4y’..... 
II. 5a*—20a—60....... 
16. 
Te 
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GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN OF PRACTICE EXERCISES 


1. We wish to make it clear that these practice exercises have 
been designed after detailed study of the errors of pupils. Pupils’ 
errors are of two distinct types: (a) accidental errors, and () 
recurring errors. Jt is the recurring errors that are significant to 
the teacher who is trying to perfect the pupil’s manipulation of the 
formal operations, and it is from a detailed study of these that the 
practice exercises have been designed. This study has enabled us 
to design exercises that would offer practice on the various opera- 
tions somewhat closely in accordance with their relative difficulty. 
(The February and March [1917] numbers of the School Review con- 
tain a complete description of the work that has been done in test- 
ing pupils’ abilities and in determining important types of errors.) 

2. These exercises have been designed on the basis of the facts 
revealed by examination of the achievements of large numbers of 
pupils on the writers’ “Standardized Algebra Tests.’* That is, 
they have been designed to give the pupil practice on particular 
algebraic processes roughly in proportion to their difficulty, as 
shown by the number of pupils unable to solve them. 

3. The limitations of space make a detailed explanation of the 
determination of the standards impracticable here. Suffice it 
to say—these standards are tentative and sufficiently low that 
approximately 50 per cent of the class will attain them on the fourth 
or fifth trial. The general principle underlying the establishment 
of the standards is that practice should not be extended beyond the 
point at which there ceases to be an increased efficiency, except 
for purposes of permanence or retention. 

4. More problems have been included on each card than the 
number in the standard. They are arranged on a definite rotation 
scheme and can be used as tests if desired. This makes it feasible 
to begin with any problem in the list and work either way. By so 
doing the pupils are much less likely to remember the answer to 
particular problems. . 

5. Types of formal problems not necessary to the realization 
of the primary aim of instruction in first-year algebra stated above 
are not included here for practice. The writers question the advis- 


t Published and distributed by the School of Education, University of Chicago, 
at 4 cents per set. 
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ability of such types of problems as division of polynomials by 
polynomials, factoring the sum and difference of two cubes, factor- 
ing by grouping terms, finding highest common factor, complicated 
combinations of fractions, etc. (list to be extended after further 
investigation). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE PRACTICE EXERCISES 


1. The foregoing discussion should make it clear that the prac- 
tice exercises are in no wise intended to take the place of, nor to 
be given simultaneous with, the most thorough rationalization 
and explanation of the particular types of problems under considera- 
tion. They should be given after the class has clearly grasped the 
meaning and significance of the operation. The length of time 
devoted to getting this clear understanding of the various operations 
must necessarily vary with the teacher. Thus the time to begin 
the use of formal practice on any operation cannot be standardized 
for large groups of teachers. Each one must determine at what 
period he should turn to the use of the formal material. 

2. We suggest that practice should be given on a particular 
exercise (e.g., the one on collecting terms if that operation has just 
been explained and discussed thoroughly) each day until 75 per 
cent of the class attains the standard number of problems set for 
that exercise, two days in succession. That is; excuse any individ- 
ual pupil from practice on a particular exercise as soon as he has 
made the standard score twice in succession. Remember that these 
standard scores have come from the actual attainments of three 
large classes. They are set at the point attained by 50 per cent 
of the class on the third, fourth, or fifth trial, depending on the 
number of the exercise. If, after trying the scheme, the teacher 
is convinced that the standards are too low or too high, he may 
change them to suit his own purposes. The writers are convinced 
that skilful use of these exercises will tend to raise the standards 
in the future rather than to lower them. 

3. The presence of rapid, average, and slow pupils in the same 
class necessitates a decision concerning the best use to make of the 
time of the rapid pupil. Acting on the principle that we want the 
“optimum” amount of formal skill, not the extreme amount of which 
the pupil is capable, we suggest excusing the pupil from the class 
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to work on problems of application or interpretation concerning those 
operations which have thus far been explained. That is, experience 
with both arithmetic and algebra exercises is proving that it is 
better to give the fast pupil intensive training with each operation, 
both “formal” and “applied,” rather than to permit him to move 
on at once to the learning of other types of subject-matter. In this 
way the members of the class are held together as regards formal skill 
(which we emphasize as a fundamental principle) but are permitted 
to get as much facility as they are capable of in the use of algebraic 
devices in thinking situations. Thus the fundamental doctrine is: 
“limitation of training” in formal skills in order that the utmost 
possible opportunity may be given the bright pupil for developing 
his power to meet “problem” situations. 

In order to excuse the rapid pupil from the practice exercise 
the teacher must have “problem” work of some kind at hand from 
which to make assignments. Teachers will do well to make a 
detailed study of this aspect of the general procedure, and will be 
amply repaid if they collect and classify carefully problems which 
will give varying opportunity for application and interpretation. 
The writers will be in a position shortly to make suggestions on this 
aspect of the teaching problem. 

4. With the standard skill once attained on a given operation 
the drill time of the class goes most largely to a new operation. 
The teacher, however, faces the problem of giving “review” prac- 
tices to “‘hold the skill.”” The writers are now experimenting care- 
fully in order to be able to make detailed suggestions as to the best 
intervals to leave between the practices. In the meantime the 
decision must be left largely to the initiative of the individual 
teacher. It is probable, however, that it will be helpful to review 
a given exercise under “time”’ conditions as often as once a week. 
On the whole it is important to make the use of the exercises very 
flexible and to fit their use to the needs and abilities of the individual 


class. 
CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


In the specific classroom handling of the practice material the 
writers have found it helpful to keep in mind the following sug- 
gestions: 
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1. Economize time in passing and collecting cards. Let the 
first pupil in each row place the card for the day’s practice on the 
desk of each pupil with the “problem side” up. Immediately at 
the close of the practice period let the last pupil in the row collect 
the cards in that row. Systematize the procedure from the first 
day. 

2. Make all directions before the cards are passed. From the 
start impress it on the pupils that any study of the exercise on their 
desks before the teacher’s signal “go” is unfair. The work of the 
pupil is to be done on a blank sheet of paper against which the 
practice card is placed. Caution the pupils mot to write on the card 
itself. 

3. To prevent memorizing answers to examples on successive 
days, change the number of the example with which the class 
begins; i.e., if they begin with the first example on the card today, 
tomorrow they may begin with the fourth, the sixth, or with the 
last one on the card and work backward toward the first. 

4. With all pupils ready, start all to working at the signal 
(e.g., ““go’’). To be effective the exercise must be a “time-drill.” 
It is of the utmost importance that the teacher time the exercise 
accurately. Always start the class at the even minute or half- 
minute by your watch. Long experience has shown us that it 
takes the greatest care to conduct these exercises effectively. 
Make sure that each pupil stops exactly at the signal “stop.” 

5. One of the most valuable outcomes of the use of the practice 
material is the part that the pupil takes in correcting the work, 
noting his mistakes and recording his own achievement and 
comparing it with the standard and with the achievements of 
other pupils in the same class. Thus systematize from the start 
the scoring, recording, and criticizing of the work done. Have 
the pupils exchange papers immediately at the word “‘stop.”’ The 
answers to the examples are printed on the back of each card in 
the exact order of the examples themselves. The pupil turns his 
card over, lays the ‘‘answer side’’ against his neighbor’s work and 
checks each answer. He then writes the number of ‘‘ Attempts” 
and “‘ Rights” on the paper and passes it back to the owner. The 
latter then records his score in ‘‘Attempts”’ and in “Rights” on 
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his record card. At irregular intervals and always when a pupil has 
made the standard score the teacher will need to check the accuracy 
of the pupil’s work. 

6. The teacher can stimulate interest in self-improvement by 
various devices. A helpful one is: have those who made the 
standard score hold up their hands, commend their work, and raise 
the question with the rest as to how many can do better the next 
day. ‘The teacher will find that a human interest on his part in 
the pupils’ scores will be a great stimulus to increased effort on 
their part. 

7. Teachers should keep the practice cards and the record cards 
except during practice periods. 


THE COST IN MONEY TO THE TEACHER WHO INVESTS 
IN THIS PRACTICE MATERIAL’ 


The writers believe that practice material in any experimental stage should 
not be commercialized. Their practice exercises have been designed after 
careful experimentation and great labor, in the firm belief that they will aid 
in improving the teaching of elementary algebra. The financial charge for 
these to the teacher has been set, therefore, at that minimum figure which will 


barely cover the cost to the writers for (1) printing, (2) handling, and (3) the 
expense of conducting the co-operative study next year. The charge worked 
out on this cost basis has been set at: 


9 cents per set of 7 practice cards each 
% cent per pupil record card 


A teacher in ordering will need: (1) as many sets of practice cards as she has 
pupils in her largest class, with perhaps a few more to cover wastage; (2) a 
pupil record card for each different pupil in her classes. Thus, if a teacher’s 
largest class is 25 and she has 60 different pupils the entire cost to her will be 
$2.55. It is undoubtedly true that a set of cards will last two or three years— 
perhaps more. The foregoing charge can be reduced with future revised 
editions in case the sale of the exercises justifies a large printing. The present 
cost, small as it is, could have been reduced if it had been possible to venture 
a large printing of the set. It will be noted that these cards have been copy- 
righted. This has been done to protect them from premature commercializa- 
tion and strictly in the interest of the scientific study of methods of improving 
teaching in algebra. 


t The “Practice Exercises” are distributed by H. O. Rugg, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


THE PERSISTENCY OF ERROR IN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


ROY IVAN JOHNSON 
Kansas City Junior College, Kansas City, Missouri 


THE PURPOSE AND PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The prime purpose of this study is to determine the relative 
persistency of technical errors in English composition through the 
four years of high school. Many charges of inefficiency—some 
just and others probably unjust—have been made against the 
course of instruction in English composition. But before such 
charges can be either substantiated or denied, it is necessary to 
make some systematic measurement of the progress of the pupils. 
Since the learning of good English means, in most cases, the un- 
learning of bad English, the advancement in English ability may 
be stated in terms of the elimination of error. To determine the 
degree of this elimination, therefore, is our present problem. 

Points of minor concern that will be emphasized in the course 
of the study are: (1) the constancy of error, (2) the increase in com- 
position speed, (3) the relative difficulty in different forms of dis- 
course, and (4) the relation of speed to accuracy. These matters, 
however, are to be considered incidental to the main purpose. They 
may be called the secondary objects of the investigation, the primary 
one being to determine the extent to which incorrect habits of 
writing persist and what shift in emphasis is necessary in the high- 
school English composition course to meet this persistency. 

The study being a comparative one, it was necessary to have 
two compilations of data, one made from a body of written material 
furnished by high-school Freshmen at the beginning of the year 
and the other made from a like body of material furnished by 
pupils who had finished the high-school course. To obtain the 
first materials of the study it was decided to select a group of 
Freshmen from each of the four high schools of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and to give to each of these groups during the same week of 
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school three successive class exercises, each fifteen minutes in 
length. 

On the first day of the three, the following instructions were 
given to the pupils: “Tell about any incident suggested by (1) 
‘Missing the Train,’ (2) ‘A Day’s Journey,’ or (3) ‘A Lucky 
Mistake.’ ” 

The next day the instructions were: “Describe (1) a person 
you know, (2) any scene which has impressed you, or (3) a depart- 
ment store during the busy hour.” 

The instructions for the third and last exercise were: “Explain 
(1) how to use a dictionary, (2) how you would spend a vacation 
at home to the best advantage, or (3) your idea of a Freshman’s 
responsibilities.” 

In each case the papers were collected promptly at the end of 
fifteen minutes. 

After eliminating the papers of the pupils who were not present 
on all three days, it was found that this plan furnished 132 complete 
sets of exercises aggregating 50,371 words.’ 

The second necessary body of material was collected from 
sixty-six Freshmen of the Kansas City Junior College. The same 
topics and the same instructions were given, and the same time was 
allowed for the writing. Sixty-six complete sets of exercises, 
with a total of 32,693 words, were obtained. These sixty-six 
Freshmen had all completed the high-school course. Practically 
all of them were graduates from the Kansas City high schools. 

It is upon an analysis of this material—5o0,371 words of composi- 
tion from high-school Freshmen of Kansas City and 32,693 words 
of composition from high-school graduates of Kansas City—that 
our conclusions regarding the persistency of error in English 
composition must be based. 


\ 


COMPILING THE DATA 


1. The category of error—In tabulating the errors, it was 
necessary to decide upon some sort of classification. First, a 
t Acknowledgment of ready and helpful co-operation in the matter of securing 


this material is made to Miss Marshall, Miss Carpenter, Mr. Kiser, and Mr. Goodale, 
of the Kansas City high schools. 
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temporary working list of errors was made. This was modified 
from time to time as new kinds of mistakes appeared in the papers, 
until, finally, when the tabulation was completed, it was found that 
forty-seven different headings had been utilized. These forty- 
seven kinds, however, grouped themselves by the laws of natural 
relationship into fourteen major classes, or types—if the inevitable 
miscellaneous group can be said to constitute a type. 

Only technical errors, of course, were included in the tabula- 
tion: errors that relate to the “‘mechanics of writing,” such as 
errors in grammar, spelling, the use of the apostrophe, etc. The 
thought of the sentences and paragraphs was not criticized, unless 
by some violation of grammatical principle it was rendered ambigu- 
ous or otherwise confusing in meaning. Furthermore, no doubtful 
errors were tabulated. Anything about which there is a common 
difference of opinion, such as the observance of some of the mooted 
rules of punctuation or -the use of simplified spelling, was omitted 
from the study. 

Table I is a list of the kinds of error found in the material 
examined. In this table the errors are numbered. When they are 
referred to later in the study, the numbers of this table will be used to 
designate them. In most cases an explanatory example of the error 
is given. 

2. Distribution of errors according to kinds.—With the foregoing 
list as a basis, all the errors in the 83,064 words of manuscript were 
carefully classified. Table II shows the results. Numbers instead 
of names are used to indicate classes of error. The numbers may be 
interpreted by reference to Table I. 

Table II shows the total results for all of the exercises. The 
results for the individual exercises are found in Table III. Only 
the major classes of error are used in this table. 

3. Distribution of individuals according to quantity of error.— 
By grouping the pupils according to the total number of errors 
committed by each in the three exercises, the frequency Charts I 
and II were obtained. It will be observed that in Chart I the 
median falls at approximately 13}, while in Chart II (representing 
the distribution of college pupils) the median has moved two errors 
to the left and stands at 11}. It will be seen also that the low 
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TABLE I 


THE CATEGORY OF ERROR, MADE FROM AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
MATERIALS OF THIS STUDY 


. MISTAKES IN THE CASE OF PRONOUNS: 
1. Subject or object of verb in wrong case. She saw my brother and I. 
2. Predicate nominative in wrong case. J do not know whom he is. 
3. Object of preposition in wrong case. They called to my friend and I. 
4. Use of objective for possessive with gerund. It was all the result of 
that cat crossing my path. 
. OrHER MISUSES OF PRONOUNS: 
5. Disagreement of pronoun and antecedent. A person can find what 
they look for. 
6. “You” used indefinitely. When you start to high school you feel 
important. 
7. Miscellaneous misuses of the pronoun. A lady which... . etc. 
. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF VERBS: 
8. Disagreement of verb and subject. On the bank was some water 
lilies. 
g. Change of tense in main clause. 
10. Wrong past tense or past participle. We had drank. 
11. Wrong verbs used. J will lay down. 
12. Mistakes in mood. He acted as though he was the king’s son. 
. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS: 
13. Use of adjective for adverb. He spoke respectful. 
14. Use of “most” for “almost.” J go most every time. 
15. “Only” misplaced in the sentence. J only had one lesson to study. 
16. The use of the double negative. There wasn’t hardly room for me. 
17. Miscellaneous misuses of adjectives and adverbs. Jt was a very 
healthy food. 
. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS: 
18. Use of wrong or superfluous preposition. He got off of the car. 
19. Use of wrong conjunction. The reason was because... . etc. 
20. Misuse of “like.” It looks like he wasn’t coming. 
. UNGRAMMATICAL SENTENCE STRUCTURE: 
21. Incomplete sentence. 
22. Failure to make new sentence for new thought. 
23. Miscellaneous mistakes in sentence structure. 
. FAILURE TO ExpRESS CLEAR MEANING: 
24. Ambiguity due to indefinite pronominal reference. He had to eat 
olives with the Smith girls although he didn’t like them. 
25. Awkward, “wordy,” or complicated phrasing. 
26. Other cases of failure to express clear meaning. Her mother cooked 
a dozen eggs and twice as much bacon. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


MISTAKES IN PUNCTUATION: 
27. No period. 
28. Members of series not separated. 
29. Independent clauses of compound sentences not separated. 
30. No punctuation after introductory expression. Well how are you? 
31. Name of city and state written without punctuation. Kansas 
City Missouri. 

32. Miscellaneous mistakes in punctuation. 

. MISTAKES IN THE USE OF THE APOSTROPHE: 
33- Failure to distinguish between “it’s” (it is) and “its” (possessive). 

The bird will not do it’s best singing if its a cloudy day. 

34. Wrong form of possessive nouns. There was a sale of ladie’s dresses. 
35. “O’clock” written without an apostrophe. 
36. Miscellaneous misuses of the apostrophe. J dont know. 

. MISTAKES IN CAPITALIZATION: 
37. Failure to use capital letter. 
38. Improper use of capital letter. 

. CARELESS OMISSION OR REPETITION: 
39. Omission of word or phrase. 
40. Omission of letter or syllable. 
41. Repetition of syllables, words, or phrases. 

. MISTAKES IN SPELLING: 
42. Compound words incorrectly written. 
43. Misspelling of “to,” “too,” and “two.” 
44. Misspelling of “their” and “there.” 
45. Other misspelled words. 

XIII. Misuse or QuoraTION Marks (46). 
XIV. MISCELLANEOUS Errors (47). Doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc. 


end of the chart (i.e., extremely large number of individual errors) 
has been eliminated in Chart II. 


THE VALIDITY OF THE MATERIAL 


1. Constancy of error—It may be urged that not enough 
material has been used as the basis of this investigation to determine 
accurately the amount of error normally characteristic of the written 
work of the pupils. It will be found, however, that the number of 
errors committed by the pupils in the different exercises does not 
vary greatly. This is sufficient to attest the adequacy of the 
material. In an elaborate investigation of the errors of the sixth 
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TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS ACCORDING TO KINDS 


Secondary Errors of 132 High-School} Errors of 66 College 
Primary Classes of Error Classes of Error Freshmen Freshmen 
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| 
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| 40 | 32 
| I 
| i 10 
| 3 
II 6 
| 12 | | I 
13 ( 26 6 
18 32 | 
20 
21 27 
23 | 72 | 
24 | 8 | 
26 | 33 | 
27 | 17 | 
28 24 
29 23 
30 232 13 100 
19 
32 136 | 
33 f 9 
| 
{37 88 If 
|| 38 196 i 108 f 120 
39 97 | 39 
41 | 15 3 
42 | { 136 47 
45 490 154 
47 | 85 85 23 23 
2,160 2,160 787 | 787 
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and seventh grades of the Kansas City schools, Dr. Charters" 
collected all the material in the form of written exercises handed 
in by the pupils during one month. After the study was completed, 
however, he stated that a single paper of 150 words from each 
pupil would have been sufficient to determine dependable results 


for him.? 
TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS IN THE THREE EXERCISES 


HicH-ScHOoL FRESHMEN } COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
| 


Mayor CLASSES OF 


Exercise 1 | Exercise 2 | Exercise 3 | Exercise r | Exercise 2 | Exercise 3 


5 
34 
26 


In order to demonstrate fully the reliability of the material 
it will be necessary to enter at some length into a discussion of the 
constancy of error both in quantity and in type. Table IV shows 
the word-totals and the error-totals for the three exercises. 

The mean deviation of the exercises from their average number 
of errors is 8 per cent for the high school and 5 per cent for the 
college. The reason for the smaller deviation in the college papers 
is probably that the word-totals of the three exercises are more 
nearly equal than they are in the high-school body of material. 

Considering now the individual deviation of the pupils in the 
number of errors found in the three exercises, we find 34 per cent and 


* University of Missouri Bulletin, XVI, No. 2. “Education Series,” 9. 
2 This is stated merely as an opinion arrived at after an examination of the data. 
Dr. Charters does not discuss fully his reasons for such a conclusion. 


¢ 
ERROR | | 
Can 4 I | ° 
10 | 58 | 6 12 | 22 
46 21 | 13 | 9 | 10 
_ 19 19 | 14 | 9 8 
24 16 10 9 7 | 8 
86 60 | 74 II | 7 14 
21 | 15 II 5 | I 
108 68 54 39 31 | 39 
78 44 28 41 16 18 
sins 89 66 | 68 18 32 | 27 
234 250 | 191 73 78 | 57 
8 | 10 3 | 2 
23 28 | 34 7 8 8 
806 | 604 | 660 283 262 242 
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31% per cent to be the means of the coefficients of dispersion for the 

respective groups. When one considers the fact that the field of 

error is not limited in these exercises by specific test questions 

relating to any certain kind of mistake 

' (as: “Supply the proper form of the pro- 

| noun in the following blanks’’) it is remark- 

| able that the coefficients of dispersion are 

T not larger. 

Referring again to Table IV, we dis- 
cover the proportional amounts of error in 

: the different exercises to be nearly the 

l same. In the high-school papers, exercise 1 
contained 1 error to 24 words; in exercise 2 

| the ratio was 1 to 23; in exercise 3, 1 to 

| 22. The college papers, however, do not 

| show such a marked closeness in pro- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 


134 


portional amounts of error, the respective 
ratios of errors to words being 1 to 39, 
1 to 42, and 1 to 44. 

It is necessary now to determine 
whether the types of error remain 
fairly constant throughout the three 


exercises. The constancy of 

| types may be measured 
| by comparing the per- 
centage of the total 
amount which each type 


15 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Errors 


Cuart I.—Showing distribution of 132 high-school Freshmen according to 
number of errors made. 


constitutes in one exercise with the percentage which it constitutes 
in both the other exercises combined. This percentage relation- 
ship may be computed from Table ITI. 
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By averaging the differences in percentage, a table of constancy 
may be constructed as shown in Table V. The items in the table 
show the average fluctua- 
tions of the different types 
of error. Each fluctua- 
tion indicated in the table 
is the arithmetic mean 
of the differences in 
percentage of total 
amount. 

For the high-school 
exercises the arithmetic 
mean of the fluctuations 
is 1.7—, for the college 
exercises, 1.7-+. 

Considering the fact 
that the whole field of 
English error was left 
open by the nature of the 
exercises, we are justified 
. Cuart II.—Showing distribution of 66 col- 
in holding that the degree lege Freshmen according to number of errors made. 
of constancy of error- 
types, as manifested by these results, is remarkably high. 


~ 


1s 25 30 


TABLE IV 
TOTALS 
(Three Exercises) 


Hicu-ScHoo, FRESHMEN CoLLEGE FrEsHMEN 


Words Errors Words 


19,856 283 11,004 
16,111 262 10,939 
14,404 242 10,750 


50,371 787 32,693 


Classes II, VIII, IX, and XII exhibit the greatest degree of 
variation in the high-school exercises. But as Classes XII and VIII 
(spelling and punctuation) constitute nearly 40 per cent of the 


Errors | 
604 
660 
Total......] 2,160 
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total amount of error, the 4 per cent of fluctuation becomes less 
significant than a smaller percentage might be in connection with 


a less prevalent type. 
TAPLE V 


CONSTANCY OF ERROR-TYPES SHOWING AVERAGE 
FLUCTUATION OF EACH TYPE 


Fluctuation in High- Iptectuation in College 
Type of Error School Papers | Papers 


Or 


HN H 


AUTH 


The only other classes of error whose variation, as shown in 
Table V, is more than 23 per cent are II and IX (mistakes in pro- 
nouns and the use of the apostrophe). These two cases can be 
explained by modifying elements in the subject-matter. Under 
mistakes in pronouns (Class II) was classified the indefinite use 
of ‘‘you”’ for third person. It is natural, apparently, to use this 
form when “‘you” are explaining something. In a simple narra- 
tive occasion for its use does not arise so often. The third exercise 
ran high in the misuse of the pronoun (Class II). This is due to 
the fact that the third exercise was expository, and the indefinite 
“you”? became the favorite way in which to begin the theme. In 
Class IX mistakes in the use of the apostrophe, exercise 1, ran high. 
A glance at the subjects used for exercise 1 explains this. One 
of the most popular titles was “A Day’s Journey.” Thus the 
possibility of the mistake was thrown directly in the pupil’s way. 
The result is seen in the comparatively large amount of fluctuation 
in that type of error. 

If it were not for these unfortunate modifying elements in the 
subject-matter of the exercises, it is quite probable that the arith- 


XII... 
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metic mean of the fluctuations would be less than 1 per cent instead 
of 1.7 per cent. However, the table shows, regardless of these 
facts, a much higher degree of constancy among the recurring 
types of error than one might expect from a test so general and unre- 
stricted as were these three exercises. It tends to establish the 
point made by Mr. Charters, that for purposes of group study a 
single paper of 150 or 200 words from each individual will furnish 
sufficient data from which to determine dependable results. 

2. Comparison of high-school data with similar data for Grades VI 
and VII of the Kansas City Schools—A comparison of the data 
obtained from the high-school Freshmen’s papers with the results 
of the Charters investigation of the written work of the sixth and 
seventh grades shows a remarkable similarity in the percentages 
of error found, wherever the classification of error is such as to 
render the results comparable. Mr. Charters directed the examina- 
tion of 4,819 pages of manuscript collected from pupils in the sixth 


TABLE VI 


COMPARISON WITH CHARTERS’ DATA ON Five CLASSES OF ERROR 


Grades VI and High-School 
VII Freshmen 
4,819 Pages 288 Pages 288 Pages 


Grades VI and 
VII 


Class of Error 


. Case forms 139 8.3 
. Disagreement of verb and subject 753 45.0 
3. Wrong verb 265 11.6 
. Wrong use of mood 61 3.6 
. Apostrophe in possessive 744 44.5 


and seventh grades of twelve different schools of Kansas City." 
Estimating the high-school material of the present study in terms 
of pages (allowing 175 words to a page) the three sets of exercises 
are found to aggregate 288 pages. Selecting the points of identity 
in the working list of errors used by Mr. Charters and the classi- 
fication employed for purposes of this study, we find the five 
following types: (1) case forms, (2) disagreement of verb and 
subject, (3) use of wrong verb, (4) improper use of mood, and 
(5) failure to use apostrophe properly in denoting possession. 
Table VI shows the comparison of these five items of error. 


* See University of Missouri Bulletin, XVI, No. 2. ‘Education Series,” 9. 
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The close similarity between the corresponding numbers in the 
last two columns of Table VI helps to establish the reliability of the 
first-year high-school data. The most appreciable difference in 
the two columns lies in No. 5, errors in the use of the apostrophe in 
the possessive. Here we have a 46 per cent increase in high- 
school error over sixth- and seventh-grade error. This, however, is 
explained by the fact that “A Day’s Journey” was one of the 
subjects used in the high-school exercises and that 37 per cent of the 
pupils chose to write on that subject, thus inviting the opportunity 
for the commission of that particular error. 

3. The representative character of the Freshman high-school group. 
—Furthermore, the grades of the 132 high-school Freshmen tend 
to establish the representative character of the group. The grade dis- 
tribution fairly approximates that of all the Kansas City Freshmen.’ 

4. Summary.—Therefore, the small average deviation of the 
three exercises from the average number of errors committed; the 
constancy of the ratio of the number of errors to the number of 
words; the fact that the coefficient of dispersion shows a tendency 
of pupils to be fairly consistent in the amount of error they com- 
mit; the marked constancy of recurring types of error; the striking 
comparison with the results of the Charters investigation of 
written error in the sixth and seventh grades of Kansas City, 
and the representative character of the high-school group examined 
tend to establish the validity of the materials used in this study and 
to justify their use as a basis for comparison and generalization. 


COMPARISON OF DATA 


1. Ranking errors according to prevalence.—By an examination 
of Table II it is easy to discover the most prevalent types of error 
in the two groups. Ranking the major divisions according to the 
number of errors Classified in each, we find the results shown in 
Table VII. 

Table VII shows an average difference in rank of approximately 
1.15. The high degree of uniformity in rank indicates a slightly 

* The data upon which to base such comparison were obtained through the kind- 


ness of Mr. George Melcher, director of the Kansas City bureau of research and 
efficiency. 
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variable relationship existing among the classes of composition 
error. To emphasize further this uniformity a rank correlation 
table, Table VIII, is inserted. 


TABLE VII 


Ranks ACCORDING TO AMOUNT 


oF Errors 
CLASSES OF HicH-ScHoot 
ANK 


High School College 


DIFFERENCE IN 
CoLLece RANK Rank 


2 14 
40 
32 
28 
24 
32 
17 

100 
75 
120 


77 
208 


ROOKHWHH OP HH HHO 


9 
23 


| 


2. Comparison of proportional amounts of error—The grand 
totals (2,160 errors of the high-school Freshmen and 787 errors of 
the college Freshmen) show a decrease for the college of 22} per cent 
of error. This does not adequately represent the relationship 
between the two groups, however, on account of the fact that 
the comparison disregards the amount of material from which the 
data were compiled. It assumes equal speed in writing on the 
part of high-school Freshmen and college Freshmen. Estimating 
the college errors proportionally (on the basis of 50,371 words), 
the results shown in Table [X are found. 

3. The factor of high-school elimination considered.—Table IX 
does not take into account the fact of high-school elimination. 
The comparisons are based upon the assumption that the college 
group is, or was, the same in general ability as the high-school 
group. This has been proved, however, to be an erroneous assump- 
tion. A study of qualitative elimination in the Chicago schools* 


? George R. Johnson, Qualitative Elimination (Thesis). University of Chicago. 
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from 1905 to 1909 establishes the fact that there is a very close 
correlation between elimination and low grades—especially low 
grades in English. Practically 90 per cent of the Freshmen receiv- 
ing inferior grades in English were eliminated. 


TABLE VIII 


RANK CORRELATION TABLE SHOWING THE DEGREE OF UNIFORMITY IN RANKS oF 
ERRORS ACCORDING TO PREVALENCE IN THE Two Bopies oF MATERIAL. NOTICE 
THAT THE LINE OF RANKS APPROXIMATES THE DIAGONAL OF THE TABLE 
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The consideration of this fact will, of course, affect the results 
of our present study. Allowing a 20 per cent margin for possible 
modifying local conditions, we shall suppose that only 70 per cent 
of the low-grade pupils of the high-school Freshman group would be 
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eliminated in high school. This will leave but 10 pupils of inferior 
grade to be considered." 


TABLE IX 


COMPARATIVE CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF Errors (Com- 
PUTED PROPORTIONALLY) SHOWING DECREASE IN 
PERCENTAGE 


Classes of Error High School Decrease 
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Subtracting the number of errors made by 22 inferior pupils 
(70 per cent) taken from the group at random and calculating the 
college error on the basis of 110 pupils instead of 66, we have 
Table X. It should be stated also that the word basis was equalized 
for the two groups and the errors of the college Freshmen were 
computed proportionally. 

In comparison of Tables IX and X it is seen that the greatest 
changes occur in Class IV (mistakes in adjectives and adverbs) 
and Class VII (failure to express clear meaning).? Class X is also 
noticeable in that it, like Class IV, changes from decrease to increase 
in the fourth column of the table.’ 


* In response to inquiry, 6 of the 66 college Freshmen reported having received low 
grades in English in the high school. After eliminating 70 per cent of the inferior 
high-school Freshmen, r1ro pupils were left for consideration. Ten of these were 
inferior in grade. It happens, therefore, that the percentage of inferior pupils in the 
two groups is the same (66:6: : 110: 10). 

? This indicates that the failure to express clear meaning in sentences is one of the 
pronounced characteristics of inferior pupils in English. 

3 For ranks according to decrease, as shown in the fourth column of Table X, see 
Chart V. 
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XII VII XI VI X IX II III XIVIV V vi xuI I 


Cart III.—This chart shows the relative amount of each kind of error made 
by high-school Freshmen and college Freshmen. The entire chart represents high- 
school error; the checked part of the rectangles represents corresponding college error. 
This chart is made from Table IX. 
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4. The persistency of error —From the data of the foregoing 
tables the fourteen major classes of error may be ranked according 
to the amount of elimination occurring ineach. This elimination is 
shown in terms of percentage in Tables [IX and X—in Table IX 
before the factor of qualitative elimination was considered and in 
Table X after it was considered as a modifier of results. Charts IV 
and V, made from these respective tables, show the relative amount 
of decrease (or increase) characteristic of each type of error. Notice 


TABLE X 


PROPORTIONAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF ERRORS (AFTER 
THE Factor oF HicH-ScHOOL ELIMINATION 
Was CONSIDERED). 


High-School College Decrease in 
Classes of Error Pupils (1ro) Pupils (110) Percentage 
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that in Chart V, Classes IV and X fall to the right of the zero line, 
thus indicating an increase in error in those two classes. Inasmuch 
as Table X has been shown to be a more dependable comparison 
than Table IX, Chart V (made from Table X) will be used as the 
more authentic representation of persistency. And the order of the 
types of error as indicated in the chart will be considered THE ORDER 
OF PERSISTENCY. Interpreting the numbers that stand at the 
right of the chart (by reference to Table I) the order of persistency 
is found to be that shown in Table XI. 


THE ELEMENT OF SPEED IN COMPOSITION 


1. Increase in speed.—As has already been stated each exercise 
was limited to fifteen minutes. By comparing, therefore, the totals 
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Cuart IV.—Showing relative decrease Cuart V.—Showing relative decrease 
in classes of error. This chart is made (or increase) in classes of error. This 


from Table IX. 
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chart is made from Table X. 


TABLE XI 


THE ORDER OF PERSISTENCY 


. Mistakes in the use of adjectives and adverbs. 
. Mistakes in capitalization. 

. Mistakes in the use of the apostrophe. 

. Failure to express clear meaning. 


Mistakes in the use of prepositions and conjunctions. 


. Mistakes in punctuation. 

. Mistake’ in the use of pronouns (not in case). 
. Mistakes in the use of verbs. 

. Careless omission or repetition. 

. Mistakes in the use of quotation marks. 

. Mistakes in spelling. 

. Miscellaneous mistakes. 

. Mistakes in case. 

. Ungrammatical sentence structure. 
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of the number of words written by each group or by comparing the 
average theme-lengths (as shown in Table XII) we find a 30 per 
cent increase in composition speed of college Freshmen over high- 


school Freshmen. 
TABLE XII 
COMPARATIVE SPEED TABLE 


| 


| 
Worp-Torats AVERAGE THEME-LENGTHS | INCREASE IN 


| _ SPEED IN 
| PERCENTAGE 


EXERCISE 
High School | College | High School | College 


1. Narration 19,856 | 11,004 150 167 
2. Description 16,11I | 10,939 121 | 165 
3. Explanation 14,404 | 10,750 109 ~| 163 


50,371 32,693 127 | 6s | 30 


2. The type of subject-matter as a factor in composition speed.— 
Table XII would indicate that the most difficult form of composition 
for high-school Freshmen is explanation and that the easiest form is 
narration. ‘The two groups are nearly equal in their composition 
speed in the first exercise. The 11 per cent increase indicated in the 
last column of the table can probably be accounted for by the more 
ready muscular co-ordination of the college group in the mechanical 
processes involved. 

Furthermore, the composition speed of the college group is 
almost the same in the three exercises, while the high-school group 
shows great variation. The explanation of this fact may lie in the 
insistence upon exposition and description through the high school; 
or it may be that greater maturity naturally brings with it the 
thought-organizing ability necessary to handle readily the two more 
difficult forms of discourse. 

Table XIII is made for the purpose of showing preference in 
choice of subject and the corresponding theme-lengths for each 
subject. The greatest variation in the length of themes written 
on different topics in one exercise is in ‘A Lucky Mistake,” one 
of the narrative topics. This is probably due to the fact that the 
topic is an elusive one, containing a kind of paradox, and involving 
more thinking and more skilful organization than topics which call 
only for chronological treatment of events. It was the most 
unpopular title in the list. 
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3. Relation between speed and accuracy.—The word accuracy in 
this study is used in the sense of technical correctness and the 
quality which it indicates is measured by the number of errors per 
hundred words of composition. The data of the study show a posi- 
tive correlation between speed and accuracy. That is, stated in- 
versely, there is a negative relationship between speed and error. 
The conclusion is that, in general, the greater the fluency and ease 
in composition the greater the freedom from error. 


TABLE XIII 
TABLE OF THEME-LENGTHS ACCORDING TO TOPICS 


NuMBER Pupits CHOOSING 
Race AvEeRraGE THEME-LENGTH 


High School College High School College 


Missing the Train 71 24 150 171 
A Lucky Mistake 12 9 120 148 
A Day’s Journey 49 33 158 167 
Description of a Scene 52 31 136 167 
Busy Hour in a Department 
37 19 134 172 
Description of a Person... . 43 21 112 156 
Best Way to Spend a Vaca- 
tion 72 41 114 164 
How to Use a Dictionary... 32 12 07 168 

Responsibilities of a Fresh- 
28 8 | 112 158 


Table XIV is the correlation table for the high-school Fresh- 
men, Table XV for the college Freshmen. The composition 
lengths are divided into class intervals of fifty words. The num- 
bers standing at the left of the tables indicate the number of errors 
per hundred words. 

Computing the coefficient of correlation for each table, we find: 


r=— .177 (for Table XIV), and 
r=— .277 (for Table XV). 


These negative coefficients tend to bear out the results of other 
recent tests showing fluency and ease associated with accuracy in 
achievement." 


*See W. S. Gray, Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized 
Tests (Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 1), pp. 131 ff. It is significant 
that studies of a different ability should point toward the same conclusion regarding 
rate and quality. 
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This relationship between composition speed and technical 
correctness may be psychologically explained, in part at least, by 


TABLE XIV 


CORRELATION TABLE FOR SPEED AND ACCURACY IN COMPOSITION WorRK OF 
Hicu-ScHoot FRESHMEN 
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TABLE XV 
CORRELATION TABLE OF SPEED AND ACCURACY IN COMPOSITION 
Work or COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
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the habit-nature of the errors. They are for the most part fixed 
habits, and their appearance in the written work of the pupil does 
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not, therefore, depend upon the quickness or the slowness of the 
reaction. Furthermore, an organizing mind is not a careless mind. 
Hence a person who is able to organize quickly the materials of his 
composition and thus economize his time is very probably not the 
person who will be guilty of errors of carelessness in the details of 
the writing. At all events the facts of the foregoing correlation 
tables very clearly demonstrate that speed in English composition 
is not incompatible with a high degree of mechanical accuracy and 
technical correctness in English composition. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Order of needed increase in emphasis.—At first thought it 
might seem that the order of persistency of errors, as shown in 
Table XI, would determine the order of needed increase in empha- 
sis in the high-school composition course. But a further interpre- 
tation of Table XI will be necessary in order to understand its 
significance. The table simply shows the relative order of per- 
sistency; it indicates nothing as to the relative amount of each 
kind of error. For example, misspelling ranks eleventh in per- 
sistency, but it constitutes over 25 per cent of all mistakes made 
by the college pupils; and Class IV (mistakes in the use of adjec- 
tives and adverbs), ranking first in persistency, constitutes only 
32 per cent of all college error. It would certainly be unwise to 
spend a great amount of time in a composition course upon an error 
that occurs very infrequently, and neglect one that occurs seven 
times as often, simply because the latter error has shown a greater 
percentage of decrease than the former. Hence, to determine the 
order of needed increase in emphasis, it is necessary to adjust a 
balance between the ranks of error according to persistency and 
the ranks according to prevalence (in the college group). 

Table XVI is a repetition of Table XI with the addition of (a) a 
column showing ranks according to prevalence in college papers, 
(b) a column showing difference in ranks, and (c) a column showing 
sum of ranks. 

The very noticeable difference in ranks (averaging 3.8) shows 
the necessity of taking into account both persistency and prevalence 
in determining the order of needed increase in emphasis. This may 
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be done by making a third ranking from the sums of the ranks of 
each class of error in persistency and prevalence, as indicated in the 
last column of the table. This new ranking is found in Table XVII. 
It expresses the conclusion growing out of this study as to the 
relative need of increased emphasis upon the different types of 
technical error in English composition. Inasmuch as the study is 
based upon data gathered in Kansas City, the conclusion arrived 
at will be particularly applicable to the high-school English courses 
of that city. Any generalization should be preceded by other 
similar studies based upon materials gathered from pupils of differ- 


ent cities. 
TABLE XVI 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF RANKS IN PREVALENCE AND PERSISTENCY SHOWING 
DIFFERENCE AND SUM OF RANKS oF EACH CLASS OF ERROR 


Rankin | Rankin ease Sum of Ranks 


Classes of Error Persistency Prevalence 


| 
Mistakes in case 13 14 I 
Misuse of pronouns (not 
7 H 6 I 
Misuse of verbs........... 8 
Adjectives and adverbs... . . I 
Prepositions and conjunc- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


5 

Ungrammatical sentence 
structure 

Lack of clearness 

Mistakes in punctuation. . . 

Misuse of apostrophe 

Mistakes in capitalization. . 

Omission and repetition. . . . 

Misspelling 

Quotation marks 

Miscellaneous 


wm 


| 


2. Need of drill in the mechanics of writing.—One of the most 
significant facts of the study is the relationship that was found to 
exist between speed 2nd accuracy in writing. It tends to resolve 
the problem of English composition into one of habit building, the 
transforming of textbook knowledge of correct expression into habits 
of correct expression. That the pupil does not stop to “think his 
way into correctness’’ is shown by the fact that accuracy rather 
than error tends to accompany speed. The condition, therefore, is 
one that calls for drill in the mechanics of writing. But the fact 
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that there is a reduction of only 38 per cent in the total amount of 
error during the four years of high school would indicate a general 
lack of emphasis upon the technical phases of English. There is a 
tendency, apparently, to make the composition course a kaleido- 
scopic view of “things in general’”’ coming round to the funda- 
mentals of composition about once a week. To learn to be exact 
in writing is of much greater importance to the high-school Fresh- 


TABLE XVII 
ORDER OF SUGGESTED INCREASE IN EMPHASIS ON THE 
CLASSES OF ERRoR* 
. Mistakes in capitalization. 
. Mistakes in the use of the apostrophe. 
. Mistakes in punctuation. 
. Mistakes in the use of adjectives and adverbs. 
. Mistakes in spelling. 
. Mistakes in pronouns, not including case. 
Careless omission and repetition. 
. Mistakes in the use of verbs. 
Mistakes in the use of prepositions and conjunctions.t 
8. Sentence meaning not clear. 
g. Sentence structure ungrammatical. 
10. Mistakes in the use of quotation marks. 
11. Mistakes in the case of pronouns. 


* The miscellaneous group of errors is not included in this table. 
t An equality of emphasis is indicated by ranking two classes of error together. 


man than to learn to be versatile. There is, after all, a great deal 
of educational value in the maxim of John Ruskin: the entire 
difference between education and non-education is a matter of 
accuracy. This advocated drill in the mechanics of writing may 
not, of course, develop a general habit. Psychologists are still in 
dispute over this question. But it will be, at least, a great step 
toward the formation of desirable habits in the field of English. 

In connection with this matter of technical accuracy an interest- 
ing point (irrelevant in the main body of this study, but pertinent 
here) is the rather close relationship that was found to exist between 
final grade and initial error. When the English composition 
course contains, as it usually does, a great variety of material, such 
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as outside reading, oral reports, memory work, the reading of classics, 
the study of a textbook, etc., in addition to the actual training and 
practice in writing, it would not be expected that a pupil’s grade 
would be intended to indicate special ability or the lack of it in the 
manipulation of any ome branch of the subject-matter. The 
grade would be more likely to represent in the teacher’s conscious- 
ness a general or average ability in all. But, as a matter of fact, the 
grades given at the end of the term approximate very closely the 
standing of the pupils in these sets of exercises written near the 
beginning of school (each pupil’s relative amount of error being used 
as a basis for ranking). This serves merely to bear out the implica- 
tion of the preceding paragraph that accuracy is an index to 
general ability. 

One of the very significant facts brought out in the course of this 
study is that in different themes on different subjects the same group 
of pupils will produce the same types of errors in relatively the 
same amounts. This relative constancy of error-types indicates a 
“vocabulary of error’’ corresponding to the “vocabulary of words”’ 
which the pupils employ in written expression. At every turn of the 
investigation we face the fact that English error is not a variable, 
inconstant thing, as those who temperamentally rebel against 
the standardization of composition work often tell us, but that it is 
a very constant, tangible thing capable of scientific treatment and 
study. It shows itself subject to the laws of habit rather than to 
the laws of chance in its recurrence; and the only possible conclu- 
sion is that our general, abstract instruction in English composition 
must be accompanied by strenuous applications of concrete, definite 
drill—not haphazard practice. Fight old habit with new habit 
through the medium of drill—mechanical drill in the mechanics of 
writing. 

3. Points of greatest efficiency in the present course.—One of the 
most gratifying facts established by the study is the noticeably 
large decrease in ungrammatical sentence structure, mistakes in the 
case of pronouns, and misspelling. The number of mistakes 
in the case of pronouns was not very large in either group; hence 
the decrease is not so significant as the percentage of elimination 
in spelling errors or ungrammatical sentence structure, the presence 
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of which was very marked—especially in the writing of the high- 
school Freshmen. 

Another important indication of progress is the increased 
ability shown by the college Freshmen in handling the more difficult 
forms of discourse—description and exposition. As has already 
been explained, however, this ability, as well as the ability to con- 
struct sentences correctly, may be dependent somewhat upon the 
natural maturity in thought-power. Hence the increase is prob- 
ably not to be attributed entirely to emphasis upon these points in 
class. 

4. Concluding summary.—Although the study demonstrates 
the ability of the Freshmen of the Kansas City Junior College to 
handle with increased fluency the more difficult forms of discourse 
and shows in some instances a high degree of elimination of error, 
it indicates a general lack of emphasis upon the mechanics of English 
composition in the Kansas City high schools; and by discovering the 
ranks, in persistency and prevalence, of the major classes of error, 
it has been able to establish the order of needed increase in emphasis 
upon these classes. 


The chief value of the study lies in this last point: establishing a 
scientific basis for the direction of effort. Mere opinion as to the 
content of a composition course is unreliable, unless that opinion is 
founded upon some accurate knowledge of the facts. Such knowl- 
edge grows out of scientific investigation. It means for teachers, 
economy of time and effort; and for those under their instruction, 
increased educational value. 


SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 


ZELMA E. CLARK 
The University of Chicago High School 


There is a loud cry today for education in citizenship. To 
many this means merely knowledge of government—city, county, 
state, country. To me it means much more—the learning to live 
with a fulness and appreciation in co-operation with others that 
casts out selfishness and greed. This means an education in cor- 
rect values—the value of knowledge, beauty, personality, ideas, 
material things. It means a learning to understand how to supply 
the inherent wants of man for health, wealth, knowledge, beauty, 
companionship, rightness of living, with a fairness to one’s self 
and to others. /Such an interpretation of citizenship requires the 
attitude of mind that we are citizens already, not simply preparing 
for a future citizenship, and that we are learning to live by living. 

In the average high-school work too little of the power and 
knowledge which the student has already gained in his earlier years 
is recognized and utilized. Too little is made of his natural 
interests; indeed there is, also, too often no attempt on the part 
of the educators even to find these natural interests and to lead the 
student on to kindred ones until his horizon of life is broadened. 

We get our ideas and ideals of living from observation, from 
conversation, and from reading.|. I am especially concerned with 
the problem of reading, for while a student’s companions help 
him to observe and to express his ideas,/reading is so individual and 
solitary a matter that he needs special help in recognizing the quiet 
pleasure of his own thoughts and his book; | How vital is the matter 
of reading, Mr. Kerfoot, the literary critic of Life emphasizes in 
his statement, “Reading is a form of living—because of the things 
that happen in us when we read.”” Now what things do happen ? 
Spencer says that “life is the continuous adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations,’’ and a later scientist says that ‘‘we 
know life only as a quality of, and an association with, living 
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matter.”/’ [Part of this knowledge we acquire by reading, and, 
psychologically, the copartnership between writer and reader, 
joined by all the previous experiences that we have had, creates 
new ideas in our emotional and spiritual natures. With the stimuli 
of the printed page we develop out of our own mental possessions 
entirely new combinations of ideas. Then we should read widely, 
and as we are led to reading through our natural interests, we shall 
find these interests branching out into other interests, or rather 
shall draw into the mind perceptions that in turn call for specialized 
attention, and thus our knowledge of life will be broadened. } For 
this reason, whether we wish our reading to serve as fun and rélaxa- 
tion or as a way of acquiring knowledge, we must develop the read- 
ing habit; for no person should miss this great life-adventure. The 
chief aim of the following course is to develop this habit. Let 
the student’s reading follow the line of his own interests, and then 
be wisely guided, but not forced, to writings of various literary 
values. Then, I think, there will be no stagnation, for the student 
will be discovering truths in his own chief interests. 

It is in consideration of the problem of leading students to wide, 
intelligent reading, and of making that reading vital, that I suggest 
the following for one semester of a ninth-year English course. 
Part of it is built upon actual experiment. It assumes an intro- 
ductory knowledge of the general elements of community life, 
which are naturally developed in connection with the study of 
Chicago in the third grade of our elementary school’ and with 
ancient, mediaeval, and United States history in the later grades. 
It aims to summarize this knowledge and to apply it to local con- 
ditions as well as to see how large a part of literature is based upon 
the great fundamental problems of our getting along with our 
neighbor. 

The course requires during the semester about sixteen hundred 
pages of reading on thepart of each student, the material to be chosen 
from a list of over two hundred books, and the reading to be dis- 
cussed from time to time. The oral and written material is to be 
centered about the topics of the outline, and once a week the class 
is to consider together one book, in order that the members may 

* Elementary School Journal, XVII, Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9. 
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learn how to read, how to observe, and how to estimate values. 
Not more than two days are to be spent on the discussion of any 
one book. It is the aim to give material such as students can 
finish in a short time, thereby developing their feeling of successful 
accomplishment. Except for this one day a week of general dis- 
cussion, the class will work in groups of five or six, exchanging 
opinions, making visits to parks and manufacturing plants, and 
preparing group reports. For example, in the first topic one group 
would consider the elemental needs for health, clothing, shelter, 
food, and after reading in the library would prepare its report as 
to how our neighborhood is supplied with these needs, and how 
necessary co-operation is. For the first book read together in class 
one might well select Helen Keller’s Story of My Life or The World 
I Live In, to see how one who is handicapped can fit herself into 
our complex civilization. 

Much of the work of the course is to be done, then, as home 
reading and as supervised study in the classroom. Fifteen minutes 
of each recitation are set aside for the latter. In that time selected 
portions from some book on the suggested list pertinent to the 
subjects under discussion are to be read by the instructor, and notes 
and comments made by the students. In this time, also, there 
will be the informal discussion of errors in written work, the 
correcting of the same, and the making of notes of reading, of 
material presented in class, and of observations made in occasional 
visits to various business houses, all notes to be done in card- 
catalogue form. Plans for the oral themes may also be thought 
out in this period of supervised study. 

The course then will develop: 

1. Power and interest in reading purely informational material 
and that of literary value which appeals to the imagination, ideals, 
and love of romance of the adolescent. 

2. Power in gathering material for themes, and in planning and 
writing them with clearness and correctness. 

3. Power in making oral reports of visits to manufacturing 
plants and of one’s own reading. 

4. Power in observing matters in one’s own environment, and 
in understanding one’s duty in connection with them. 


1 
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The outline of main topics is, of course, only for the instructor’s 
use. It is intended to be simply suggestive. The students are 
to develop in a very simple but detailed way the theme topics, and 
to suggest others similar to those given here. There must be no 
vagueness or indefiniteness about any part of the work. It all 
comes very close to each student’s experience, and if he only observes 
and thinks, he will find much in even so plain a title as, “How We 
Get Our Potatoes.”” The books suggested are only a part of a 
long list of available material. 

The first part of the course has to do with the community life 
of our own neighborhood, and the second with our relation to the 
great city and the surrounding country. It is not the aim of the 
course to include everything that belongs to city civics, but rather 
to give an understanding of the different phases of interests and our 
own part in them, and to stress the fact that there must be co- 
operation of citizens, chiefly through the medium of government; 
for, after all, government is the means in our hands of providing 
for ourselves all these needs which we must have if we would live 
with the true joy of living. 


A. Our CONNECTION WITH OUR OWN NEIGHBORHOOD 


I. MYsELF 
1. My needs 
a) Food 
(1) Where we get our milk, eggs, vegetables, meat, bread 
b) Drink 
(1) Water supply 
c) Shelter 
d) Clothing 
My wants 
a) Knowledge 
(1) Science, appreciation of art, travel, literature, language 
b) Companionship 
(1) Good friends, how to get them, and how to keep them 
. My standards of living 
a) How different from uncivilized races 
b) Sincere or artificial 
. My methods of thinking and working 
a) How I read 
b) How much I observe and draw conclusions 
c) How I study (see “Study Helps,” School Review, May, 1916) 
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5. My ideas of efficiency 

a) Aims of Boy Scouts 

b) Aims of Camp Fire Girls 

c) What I want to be physically, mentally, and morally 

Suggested reading for students: 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. iv. 
Gulick, The Efficient Life. 
Eliot, Training for an Effective Life. 
Crane, Adventures in Common Sense. 
Edwards, The Common Road. 
Huxley, Autobiography. 
Eliot, Silas Marner. 
Ruskin, Sesame and Lilies. 
Burroughs, Style and the Man. 
Franklin, Autobiography. 
Keller, Story of My Life. 
Muir, Boyhood of a Naturalist. 
Blackwood, Education of Uncle Paul. 
Pendered, Book of Common Joys. 
Suggested topics for theme work: 

What I Want to Do with My Life 
My Hobby 


The Study Help that Means Most to Me 
What I Like about the Boy Scouts 
What I Like about the Camp Fire Girls 
Where Our Family Gets Potatoes 

Water Street 

A Central Market I Have Seen 


Il. THe House I Lrve In 
1. The building 
a) Form, material, rooms, arrangement 
. Sanitation 
a) Cleanliness, ventilation, heat, lighting 
. Furnishings 
a) For comfort, for attractiveness 
. Conveniences 
a) Electricity, gas, telephone 
. Surroundings 
a) Lawn, gardens, flowers 
. Pleasures 
a) Works of art: rugs, pictures, lamps, statues 
. Books 
. Social life 
a) My duties 
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Suggested reading for students: 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chaps. vi, viii. 
Henderson, Social Spirit in America. Home Making as a Social Ari, 
chap. ii. 

Robertson and O’Donnell, The Healthful House. 
Kimerly, How to Know Period Styles in Furniture. 
Putnam, Plumbing and Household Sanitation. 
Grahame, Golden Age. 
Dickens, Cricket on the Hearth. 
Tryon, Speaking of Home (for girls). 
Kilmer, Roofs. 
Foss, House by the Side of the Road. 
Burns, Cotter’s Saturday Night. 
Whittier, Snowbound. 
Suggested topics for theme work: 
Doorways 
Uses of Concrete in Building 
My Study Table 
How to Wire a House for Electricity 
The Attractiveness of a Comfortable Living-Room 
What I Like about My Home 
A Charming Hostess 
A Visit to the Telephone Company 
Good Books I Own 


. THE STREET ON WHIcH I LIVE 
1. Evolution of roads 
a) Indian trail, pike, street, boulevard 
. My street 
a) Its underground pipes, paving, lighting, drainage 
. How to be kept in condition 
a) Governmental care 
b) Personal care 
. Use of street for transportation, communication 
. Famous roads and streets in the world 
. Joy of the road (an attempt to broaden students’ interests in walking 
and in observation of nature) 


Suggested reading for students: 
Merwin, Road Builders. 
Fairless, The Roadmender. 
Grayson, Adventures in Contentment. 
Hudson, Hampshire Days. 
W. R. B., Joys of the Road (containing selections from Hazlitt, Stevenson, 


Whitman, Burroughs). 
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Mills, Story of a Thousand-Year Pine. 

Peabody, The House and the Road. 

Lindsay, On the Building of Springfield. 

Burroughs, The Wit of a Duck. 

Mayne, Turn of the Road (a play). 
Suggested topics for theme work: 

What I Like about My Street 

How to Improve the Appearance of My Street 

History of State Street 

The Longest Street in Our City 

The Laying of Water Mains 

Fashions in Street Lamps 

The Best Kind of Shade Trees 

Tramps and Rules of the Road 

Country Roads That I Know 

Automobile Rules 

The Gypsy Life 


IV. My NEIGHBORS 

1. Who is my neighbor ? 
a) The man next door, the immigrant, the negro 

2. My duty to my neighbor 
a) In getting his point of view 
b) In respecting his rights 

. Co-operation with my neighbor 

a) In development of similar standards 
6) In mutual aid for civic betterment 


Suggested reading for students: 

Gale, Neighbors (a play). 
Richmond, Good Neighbor in the Modern City. 
Addams, Twenty Years at Hull-House. 
Daskam, Madness of Philip. 
Tarkington, Penrod. 

, Seventeen. 
Steiner, Against the Current. 
Antin, The Promised Land. 
Grayson, Adventures in Friendship. 
Vaka, Child of the Orient. 
Washington, Up from Slavery. 
Curtis, Prue and I. 
Eastman, Soul of an Indian. 
Howells, Doorstep Acquaintance. 
Bible, Cain and Abel. 

, Good Samaritan. 
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Suggested topics for theme work: 
What People Are Interesting to Me 
How Other People Are Like Me 
Does the Immigrant Have a Fair Chance? 
How Shall We Help the Negro ? 
A Visit to Hull-House 
Back of the Yards 


V. THE BEAvuTY OF OuR NEIGHBORHOOD 
1. Appearance of our own homes 
a) Cleanliness, lawns, flowers 
2. Attractiveness of the streets and boulevards 
3. Parks 
a) Natural beauty, statues, bridges, buildings 
4. Our University 
a) Campus, buildings 
5. Our part of the Lake Shore 
Suggested reading for students: 
Henderson, Social Spirit in America, chap. xiv. 
Robinson, Modern City Art. 
Howe, Modern City and Its Problems. 
Dunn, The Community and the Citizen, chap. xvi. 
Walker, Chicago Beautiful. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
The Vistas in Jackson Park 
The Municipal Christmas Tree 
Signboards 
Our University Buildings 
The Wooded Island 
Mr. Taft’s Plan for the Midway 
Ida Noyes Hall 


VI. HowI May LEarn LIVE RIGHTLY 
1. Recreation 
a) Opportunities for physical development—gymnasiums, swimming- 
pools, lake shore, athletic fields, parks 
b) Theaters, cinematograph, museums, art galleries 
. Means of education 
a) Schools, Y.M.C.A., libraries 
3. Church affiliations 
Suggested reading for students: 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. xv. 
Dewey, The School and Society. 
Henderson, Social Spirit in America, chap. xii. 


SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
What I Gain from School Outside of Class 
A Visit to a Municipal Playground 
What Kind of Music I Like 
How I Spend My Leisure 
The Form of Athletics That I Enjoy Most 
The Magazines I Read 
Our School Library 


VII. Our Own Community ConTROL 
1. Home government 
a) Rules of the household that form our habits 
. School government 
a) Administrative control 
b) Student government 
. Local government 
a) Wards, election precincts, election commissioners 
b) Duties of the alderman 
. How young people can influence elections 
. Reports of special departments of city work 
a) Park boards 
b) Welfare 
Suggested reading for students: 
Taft, Four Aspects of Civic Duty. 
Goodnow, City Government in the United States, ‘Municipal Problems.” 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. xxii. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
What I Can Do to Help My Neighborhood 
The Duties of Our Alderman 
South-Side Improvement Association 
Work of the South Park Commissioners 
Procedure of Getting a Street Paved 
Controlling the Smoke Nuisance 


B. Our RELATION TO THE GREAT City LIFE 


I. Location AND History oF CHICAGO 
1. Geography of early days 
a) Original shore line, river, dunes 
. Physiography 
a) Plain, ridges, marshes, trails 
. History of the growth of the city 
. General divisions of the city 
a) Natural, business, residential 
. General plan of the city 
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Suggested reading for students: 
Hall, Story of Chicago. 
Salisbury and Alden, Chicago and Its Environs. 
Chapin, In and about Chicago. 
Kinzie, Waubun. 
Barton, Prairie Schooner. 
Parkman, Oregon Trail. 
Chicago Record Herald, March, 1913, “ Around the World in Eighty Blocks.” 
Charters of the City of Chicago. 
Civic Manual of Chicago and Cook County. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
Value of the Great Lakes in the Development of the City 
Early Explorers 
Old Indian Trails 
Old Coach Roads 
“Made Land” in Chicago 
The Chicago Plain 
Why Chicago Is a Greater City than Duluth 
Explain Our Morning and Evening Fog 


II. TRANSPORTATION 
1. Early roads, coach roads, main streets 
. Street railways 
. Elevated roads 
. Loop 
. Tunnel 
. Terminals of trunk lines of railroads 
7. Lake and river 


Suggested reading for students: 
Warman, Story of the Railroad. 
Pyle, Life of James J. Hill. 
Parkman, Oregon Trail. 
Dickens, American Notes. 
“Chicago Freight Subways,” Harper’s Weekly, XLIX. 
“Freight Tunnels of Chicago,” Independent, 1904. 
“Lighting System of Chicago,” Electrical Review, 1902. 
Reports on Dock and Pier Development. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
The First Railroad West of Chicago 
History of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Visit to the Tunnel 
Northwestern Station 
Belt Line 


SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 


Can We Have a Central Station ? 

How to See Chicago 

Traffic System of Chicago 

Chicago, the Greatest Railroad Center in the United States 
Names of Streets 


III. InpusTRIES AND PropuctTs OF Our City 
1. Kinds 
2. Sources of material used 
3. Kinds and supply of labor 
4. Means of getting workers 
a) Labor unions 
b) Employment agencies 
5. Control of light and power 


Suggested reading for students: 
Price, The Land We Live In. 
Cooke, World at Work Series: 
A Day in an Iron Works. 
A Day with Leather Workers. 
Williams, How It Is Made. 
Bassett, Story of Lumber. 
Knox, All about Engineering. 
Iles, Leading American Inventors. 
Morgan, Boy Electrician. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
Moving-Picture Industry 
Why Are All the Large Mail-Order Houses Located in Chicago ? 
Why Are the Steel Mills at Gary and South Chicago ? 
Compare the Sky Line of Chicago from the Lake with That of New 
York from the Harbor 
Visits to Different Plants 


IV. DEPENDENCE UPON THE COUNTRY 
1. For food 
2. For pleasure 
3. For trade 


Suggested reading for students: 
Muir, Our National Parks. 
Sharp, Fall of the Year. 
Bennett, Your United States. 
Mills, Wild Life in the Rockies. 
White, Blazed Trail. 
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Suggested topics for theme work: 
Truck Gardens 
Why Has Chicago the Greatest Stock Yards in the World ? 
Where I Spend My Vacation 
Where We Get Our Milk Supply 
Dr. Monilaw’s Camp 


V. UsE OF THE LAKE SHORE 
1. For trade 
a) Piers, docks, warehouses 
2. For safety of travelers 
a) Lighthouses, life-saving stations 
3. For pleasure 
a) Yacht club, municipal pier, bathing beaches 


Suggested reading for students: 
Smith, Tom Grogan. 
, Caleb West. 
Chicago Reports. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
Jackson Park Harbor 
A Life-Saving Station 
How Are Pier Foundations Laid in Water ? 
Municipal Pier 
Our Lighthouses 
The Drives along the Lake Shore 
Parks along the Lake Shore 
Bathing Beaches 
Chicago as a Summer Resort 
La Rabida Convent 


VI. CARE OF THE UNFORTUNATE 
1. Settlement work 
2. Public institutions 
3. Private institutions 
4. Associated charities 
5. Child welfare 


Suggested reading for students: 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. xviii. 
Report of Child Welfare Work. 
Report of Woman’s City Club. 
Reports. of Chamber of Commerce. 


SOCIALIZED ENGLISH 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
How to Raise Money for the Poor 
How to Talk to the Deaf 
Our Hospitals for the Sick 
Care of the Orphans 
Homes for the Aged 


VII. Our PROTECTION 
1. Against sickness 
2. Against fire 
3. Against lawbreakers 
4. Against accidents 


Suggested reading for students: 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chaps. ix, x, xviii. 
Reports of Fire Depariment. 
Reports of Police Department. 
Reports of Health Commissioner. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
Fighting Fire in Chicago 
John Worthy School 
Juvenile Court 
Evolution of the Fire-Engine 


VIII. Crvic Beauty or CHICAGO 
1. Architecture 
a) Residences, business blocks, public buildings, churches 
2. Bridges 
3. Statues and buildings in the parks 
4. Boulevards and streets 


5. Chicago Beautiful 


Suggested reading for students: 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chap. xvi. 
Reports of City Architect. 
Walker, Chicago Beautiful. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 
Visit to the Art Institute 
Our Bank Buildings 
The Buildings along Michigan Boulevard 
The Cathedral in South Chicago 
Plans for Chicago Beautiful 
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Our City GOVERNMENT 
. Development of Our Government Charters 
. Legislative Department 
a) City Council; how elected 
. Executive Department 
a) Mayor; administrative departments 
. Judicial Department 
a) Municipal and police courts 


Suggested reading for students: 
Unification of Local Governments in Chicago, Chicago Bureau of Efficiency, 
1QI7. 
Nineteen Local Governments in Chicago, 1913. 
Gaston, History and Government of Chicago. 
, Taxation in Chicago. 
, Legislative and Executive Powers. 
Reports of Department of Finance. 
Reports of Department of Buildings. 
Marriott, Uncle Sam’s Business. 
Wilcox, The American City. 
Dunn, Community and the Citizen, chaps. xix, xx. 


Suggested topics for theme work: 


Artificiality of Our City 

If I Were Mayor 

How to Bring Suit for Injury 
Our City Council 
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JouRNAL oF ScHOOL HYGIENE 


The School Review is glad to welcome a new educational journal 
devoted exclusively to the science of school hygiene. The newcomer is 
now well started in its first year. Seven numbers have appeared of the 
American Journal of School Hygiene, published monthly, except July 
and August, in Worcester, Massachusetts. Lawrence Augustus Averill, 
professor of school hygiene in Massachusetts State Normal School, 
assisted by a staff of able contributors, is the editor. These men have 
undertaken a task in which others before them have failed because of 
lack of support. It is to be hoped that the educational interests of the 
United States will make the new venture a success, rivaling in excellence 
the English publication, School Hygiene, a Review for Educationists and 
Doctors, now in its eighth volume. 


THE SUPER-SUPERINTENDENTS OF CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Amusing, if they were not pathetic, are some of the antics performed 
by the Chicago Board of Education. A fair sample of the unintelligent 
way in which school affairs are being managed is the recent action of 
the Board appointing what has been called a committee of ‘“super- 
superintendents of educational employment.” Three members of the 
board are empowered to scrutinize all appointments, not under the civil 
service, made by Superintendent Shoop. The superintendent, endeavor- 
ing to reconstruct his administration, has immediate occasion to appoint 
several educational experts as supervising principals. Upon this central 
force, perhaps more than upon any other factor, depends the general 
instructional efficiency of the school system. Yet the “solid majority 
[Thompson clique] of the board’’ proposes to keep its hands on all such 
appointments. The situation is exactly similar to what would occur if 
the directors of a huge business enterprise should attempt to control 
the appointing power of an executive officer. Not for one day would a 
capable official tolerate such interference in business. Unfortunately 
even the best school executives are often compelled to compromise with 
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their pride. If they did not a city like Chicago might never be able 
to keep a good superintendent more than a fortnight. 

Incidentally an effort is being made by the inside majority to fasten 
one set of elementary texts on the schools for a period of five years, 
In addition the “insiders” propose to make one man, chairman of a 
special committee on textbooks, responsible for fixing prices. This 
in spite of the fact that the choice of texts is distinctly an educational 
matter, which ought no more to be decided by a board of trustees than 
the selection of various kinds of tools ought to be left to the trustees 
of a manufacturing concern. 

If the city of Chicago has an executive school officer whom she can 
trust, let her trust him; if not, let her hire a new official. If the city of 
Chicago has a school board which apparently cannot or will not trust a 
good executive, let her get a new school board. This sounds like simple 
common sense and decent business management. But unfortunately 
the city has not the power of recall. They tell us that the recall has 
abuses. Can these abuses be any worse than the state of affairs in a 
city which is finally awake to a gross error on the part of her electorate, 
but is powerless until the time for a new election ? 


SCHOOLS AND THE WAR 


In many different ways schools are conscientiously endeavoring 
to assume their share of responsibility in the war crisis. National 
leaders of education are vigorously insisting that at the present time 
enrolment in schools of all grades is both a national duty and a personal 
advantage. Such enrolment is a personal advantage because, if the 
war is protracted, the next few years may see a great dearth of men 
equipped for important professional duties. School attendance is a 
national duty for the same reason: the work of the nation must go on 
under trained leaders. These two notes, struck first by the National 
Commissioner of Education, are repeated in every corner of the land. 

But the schools are not content merely to lead pupils to look into the 
distant future. They are also endeavoring to teach them that all true 
Americans young and old have grave obligations in the immediate 
emergency. No data are available to indicate the very large number of 
high-school boys who have spent all or part of the summer vacation on 
thefarm. City boys who last spring did not know the difference between 
a hay loader and a pitchfork have played their modest part in the 
national campaign for food. Of one group of forty boys from an aris- 
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tocratic neighborhood in Chicago, some of them sons of millionaires, 
only three or four failed to hold out, and two of these for good reasons. 
From the Newark, New Jersey, high school ninety boys went to work 
last spring on farms; of these fewer than ten gave up their labor. The 
general majority, with health, happiness, and a sense of responsibility, 
accepted and have completed their stint. The public press is filled 
with instances similar to these from Chicago and Newark. The good 
thus attained in producing food, decidedly worth while in itself, has 
been overshadowed perhaps, by an incalculable gain in moral fiber that 
has come to the lads themselves. 

While boys are being taught their opportunities and obligations as 
food producers, the duties of girls as food conservers are not being neg- 
lected. Never before have the signs pointed toward such extensive 
endeavors to develop domestic science in the high schools. In Minne- 
apolis, for instance, food-conservation classes have been crowded all 
summer in four high schools and seven grade schools. This work, 
together with classes in cookery, will be continued in the fall. Various 
cities in Indiana are installing special teachers for food conservation 
and classes in making Red Cross garments and other supplies. Detroit 
is planning for record-breaking attendance in her night-school classes in 
first-aid instruction, in economy cooking, sewing, dress conservation, and 
lectures on food. And the cases just cited seem to be typical of what 
is being done all over the country. 


THE Rep Cross APPEAL 


Henry P. Davidson, chairman of the American Red Cross War 
Council, on September 1 sent to the press a preliminary statement 
of the work of that organization in Europe. During the past year 
$13,000,000 has been expended, most of it in France, and many thousands 
of workers have been employed. The world calamity gives to the Red 
Cross an opportunity to express the best and most characteristic side of 
American life, and to do it on a scale called for by the immensity of the 
sorrow and distress of mankind. Recently the American people con- 
tributed $100,000,000 for the work; membership in the organization in 
the United States now numbers 3,621,000, over 1,000,000 names having 
been added. in the last month; 2,400 chapters are active in various 
sections of the country. 

But the magnitude of the work accomplished and the generous gifts 
of recent months must not blind us to the fact that the fields for funds 
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and service are unlimited. The number of chapters and workers ought 
to be tripled during 1918. No better field of national usefulness has been 
opened up to the teachers of the country than the fostering of just this 
work. Every high-school girl in the land ought to have the opportunity 
of feeling that she is of direct and vital assistance in the great duty of 
saving and of rebuilding. Let a committee of three women teachers in 
each high school call a meeting of the girls and propound the needs of the 
hour. An active Red Cross chapter in every high school should be our 
aim. 

The general lines of service undertaken in France alone have been 
determined after a careful survey of the situation by the Red Cross 
Commission. These purposes are outlined by Mr. Davidson as follows: 


1. To establish and maintain hospitals for soldiers in the American Army 
in France; 

2. To establish and maintain canteens, rest houses, recreation huts, and 
other means of supplying the American soldiers with such comforts and 
recreation as the Army authorities may approve; 

3- To establish and maintain in France canteens, rest houses, recreation 
huts, and other means of supplying comforts and recreation for the soldiers in 
the armies of our allies; 

4. To distribute hospital equipment and supplies of all kinds to military 
hospitals for soldiers of the American or allied armies 

5. To engage in civilian relief, including: 

a) The care and education of destitute children 

b) Care of mutilated soldiers 

c) Care of sick and disabled soldiers 

d) Relief work in the devastated areas of France and Belgium, such as 

furnishing to inhabitants of these districts agricultural implements, 
household goods, foods, clothing, and such temporary shelter as will 
enable them to return to their homes 

e) To provide relief for and guard against the increase of tuberculosis 

6. To furnish relief for soldiers and civilians held as prisoners by the 
enemy, and to give assistance to such civilians as are returned to France from 
time to time from the parts of Belgium and of France held by the enemy; 

7. To supply financial assistance to committees, societies, or individuals 
allied with the American Red Cross and carrying on relief work in Europe 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 


Both sense and nonsense have characterized various attacks upon 
the German language in the schools. If the President of the United 
States is right, we are not warring against the German people, we are 
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not warring against their unrivaled progress in science or their admirable 
achievements in art and literature, all the riches of which are, of course, 
embodied in the German language. Our warfare is against a vicious, 
brutal, and ruthless leadership which is exploiting the genius of the 
German nation in an endeavor to control the destinies of the world. 
When that militaristic ambition is finally crushed, the civilized world 
must welcome back Germany and the German language. In the 
meantime to withdraw our interests from the language of research and of 
criticism, to withdraw our attention from the tongue of Luther, Guten- 
berg, Goethe, Kant, Schiller, and Beethoven, is the height of pettiness. 
It manifests a lack of humor which the Germans themselves refuse to 
show. To them Shakspere is a world-figure, not an Englishman. In 
short, if the study of German is to be abandoned, it must be for educa- 
tional or for social reasons, and not because of animosities arising out of 
the war. 

On the other hand, there are at least two social considerations which 
naturally force themselves to the front in these days. Never before 
has the conviction been so prevalent that the United States has, as a 
primary problem, the welding together of a heterogeneous mass of 
widely differing elements. The imperative necessity of English as the 
national tongue does lend strength to the argument of those who main- 
tain that our present system of language instruction is absurd. For 
instance, one of the Middle Western cities last year spent $100,000 in 
teaching English-speaking children German and almost as much more 
in teaching English-speaking children French, while the same city 
spent only $700 in teaching English to foreign-born residents. The 
foreign language instruction was expended, too, on a comparatively 
small number of children. Of course, it may be replied that the chil- 
dren of the foreign-born are being taught English, and that not very 
many adults can afford the time and strength for evening schools. 
However, it does seem somewhat absurd for a city to refuse English 
instruction to any adult in the community on the ground of expense, and 
at the same time be teaching French and German in the elementary 
schools. It does seem common sense to affirm that, if the issue is between 
appropriations to teach 100 adults English or 100 grade children French 
or German, the expenditure ought to be decided in favor of the national 
language. 

There is even less room for doubt concerning a second social con- 
sideration. If the retention of a foreign language in American schools 
tends either directly or indirectly to foster ideas and ideals which are 
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antagonistic to those of the nation, such instruction ought to be excluded 
by state or federal law. Difficult though it may be, our citizens of 
German extraction are compelled to choose; Germany and the United 
States are at war. American citizens cannot be loyal to both. As 
conservative a paper as the Springfield Republican points out the menace 
to America of loyalty to a foreign country, fostered by a retention of 
Old World customs, ideals, and language. 


The past few years have revealed in this country centers of Teutonic 
feeling which have been more susceptible to German than to American thoughts 
and influences. These alien groups would not in themselves be alarming if 
the German government had not undertaken to make use of them as political 
agencies for its own ends. Otherwise the German community in the United 
States would not be regarded with more suspicion than any Scandinavian or 
Polish community which was somewhat slow in adopting the language and 
political institutions of the new country which it had selected to make its 
home. The melting-pot has problems that are not to be solved in a day, and 
patience and mutual toleration are the course of wisdom. But where assimila- 
tion has been retarded by political agents of another nation, who have so played 
upon natural sentiments that loyalty to the native land has not gradually 
been superseded by loyalty to the adopted country, the school authorities are 
derelict in their obligation to the state if they do not see that Americanizing 
influences are predominant in the school. 


DRAFTING MEDICAL STUDENTS 


The Journal of the American Medical Association has made a careful 
study of the effect the draft promises to have upon our supply of physi- 
cians and surgeons. The Journal points out what utter folly it will be 
for the United States to repeat the error of France and England in send- 
ing a large proportion of their medical students to the trenches. In 
both countries civil hospitals at once felt the lack of adequate interne 
service, and the supply of army surgeons for the later years of the war 
has been seriously diminished. Unless our War Department very soon 
renders a definite decision to the effect that medical students can serve 
best by completing their course, we shall repeat the mistake of France 
and England. The Journal communicated with the 13,764 medical 
students enrolled last year. Of these, 5,909 have already replied to the 
questionnaire; 5,053 have been drafted, 29 per cent in the first call, 19 
per cent in the second, and 51 per cent in later calls. The medical schools 
will be seriously depleted. 

To be remembered also is the fact that many young men are also 
called to the colors who in normal times would enrol in the Freshman 
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class. A man is a man whether he be scholar, poet, musician, or me- 
chanic. But in war time a man is more than a man if he be a physician 
or surgeon, or on the road to becoming one." 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR LAW ON TRIAL 


The Federal Child Labor law, establishing fourteen years as the 
minimum under which a child may be employed, went into effect on 
September 1. The working day of no child under sixteen shall exceed 
eight hours, and he may not be employed between 7:00 P.M. and 6:00 
A.M. These provisions are to be enforced by excluding from interstate 
commerce the products of any factory, mill, workshop, or cannery which 
violates them. 

Already the law has been held unconstitutional by a federal court of 
North Carolina. The'trial case was brought in the name of one Dagen- 
hart, a poverty-stricken mill hand, claiming a legal right to the earning 
power of two sons. The federal judge held the law unconstitutional on 
exactly that principle, namely, the property right of a parent in the 
services of his minor children. In other words, the statute deprives 
a citizen of property without due process of law. One additional point 
was made by the court to the effect that the law is an attempt by Con- 
gress to control manufacture within the states by the use of its power 
over interstate commerce, thus attempting to do indirectly what it can- 
not do directly. 

Appeal will be taken to the Supreme Court, and in the meantime the 
law goes into effect everywhere except in the federal district in which 
the decision of the lower court holds temporarily. | Government 
attorneys do not fear the second principle enunciated by the judge, 
because they feel that identically this issue has been settled in the lottery 
cases and in the Mann White Slave law, both of which have been held 
constitutional. The other issue is more serious and points, not only at 
a technical legal consideration, but also directly at the social issue 
involved: to what extent can society afford to allow its children to 
become wholly or in part the support of indigent parents? It may 
be remarked parenthetically that the brilliant array of legal talent sup- 
porting the case of the Dagenharts indicates that the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturers Association is interested in the Federal Child Labor law 
exactly as the National Manufacturers Association has been interested 
in the laws of the minimum wage and hours of labor for women. Thus 


Since this was written medical students have been temporarily exempted. 
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once more the fight is on between business and life; between what is 
constitutional and what ought to be constitutional. 


COMMISSIONER KENDALL’S CALL 


As an example of the ringing calls to service which school leaders 
are sending to their subordinates in the ranks, the School Review reprints 
a recent letter of Commissioner Kendall, of New Jersey: 


To Teachers and School Officials: 

The present is a time which makes new demands upon all men and women. 
Teachers and school officials are no exception. There is a new urgency. But 
the processes of education must go on, modified only as conditions demand. 

The causes of the war are set forth in the President’s Message to Congress. 
This message is a lofty statement of the American position. Pupils in the 
high schools and the older elementary pupils should be familiar with it. 

No effort should be spared to make our pupils understand why we have 
entered the war—not for hate, not for conquest, not for military glory—but 
for human rights, for the common welfare, and for the perpetuation of real 
democracy. 

The later statement of the President—a message to the people pleading for 
the use of all our energies and for wise economy—is a document which should 
certainly afford material for discussion for the guidance of old and young alike. 
The attention of pupils may appropriately be called to the ways in which they 
can respond by preventing waste in the use of school supplies, by the conserva- 
tion of food, and by the avoidance of needless expenditures. 

Excitement and nervous tension are an accompaniment of war affecting old 
and young alike. To these our youth are peculiarly susceptible. These are likely 
to hinder the work of the schools and interfere with customary orderly behavior. 

The teacher will not seek to arouse these emotions; he will seek to allay 
them. Thisisnot easy. Patriotic enthusiasm for the country and its ideals is, 
however, one of the most beautiful expressions of boys and girls. A little boy 
once said that he had three fathers—God, his father, and Uncle Sam. 

An appreciation of our country, the opportunities it gives, the blessings it 
confers—these should be taught. Obligation to serve it, our debt to it, our 
responsibility for it—these, too, should be taught. Nor should this teaching 
be confined to children. Patriotism is not a negative virtue; it means service; 
it means self-denial. As such it should be positively taught in schools. Says 
Emerson: “He is base—and that is the one base thing in the universe—to 
receive favors and render none.” 

The loyalty of teachers to the United States should be without suspicion. 
Teachers are public officials. If they cannot support the government heartily 
they should resign. 

The war presents a unique opportunity to demonstrate the value of the 
industrial activities of the schools. If these activities are useful now, in the 
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present emergency, their place in public esteem will be further assured. The 
resources of agricultural activities, of home gardens, of the school kitchen, 
the sewing room, manual and vocational shops, all should be used for aiding the 
war so far as circumstances permit. As a force for patriotic service they 
become vitalized as the men and women in charge make them vital. 

Every teacher, however, has a peculiar duty and obligation to the State and 
to the children at this time. That duty or obligation is to do his work well in 
the ordinary routine of the school. The value of the schools, even in time of 
war, is not confined to shops and gardens. To teach a better school than he has 
ever taught is a patriotic obligation of the teacher. The children we teach are 
the men and women of ten and twenty years from now. They must be made 
intellectually strong, morally strong, physically strong, as well as industrially 
strong. These children will, as men and women, have difficult problems to 
meet, some of them the outgrowth of this war. On those men and women will 
rest decisions of vital interest to society. Upon them will fall some of the 
burden of the cost of the war. That teacher or principal or superintendent 
who does not feel at this time renewed consecration to his work is to be pitied. 
The children in all our schools—from the kindergarten through the high school 
—must be well taught in these times. 

Preparedness, then, is the occupation of the teacher as an official of the 
State. The school is the organized instrument, set up and supported by the 
public in the confident assurance that teachers will make it an effective 
instrument of this preparedness. The public will not be disappointed here, 
for the loyalty and the faithfulness of American teachers will be equal to the trust. 

The prevalent interest in the war should be capitalized for instruction. 
The life, institutions, and resources of our allies, as well as of those countries 
with which we are at war, offer material for discussion. Our geography may 
be made more useful. The teacher should use wall maps for class discussion 
of important events as they occur. Newspapers—daily and weekly—were 
never more interesting than at present. History is now in the making—not 
military history alone, but history that is political and economic—and with this 
our pupils should become acquainted. The significance of the democratic 
movements abroad in the world should be taught to children of appropriate 
age. Here is an opportunity to teach a useful kind of civics. 

This, too, is a good time to make provision in the high schools for needed 
instruction in the elements of political and social science, a kind of instruction 
which should be more common in those schools if our young people are to play 
their part in government and society usefully and intelligently. 

The enactment at the recent session of the Legislature of a law providing 
for universal physical training in the schools of the State was exceedingly oppor- 
tune. Two and a half hours a week are to be used for this purpose, beginning 
with the new school year next September. A course of study or of exercises 
is now being prepared and will be ready at that time. 

This is essentially a health measure—a preparedness measure. If the 
course is well planned and well taught it will do much to make the future men 
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and women of New Jersey physically strong and healthy. It ought to be worth 
to the State far more than it costs. Let us make it so. 

Of course no board of education will ignore the law in regard to the display 
of the flag. No teacher will omit the flag salute nor the pledge of loyalty, nor 
will he neglect to invest this ceremony with the proper degree of dignity and 
solemnity. He will have the children sing our national songs; he will see that 
they know these songs by heart—and really by heart—and he will teach them 
to stand reverently while singing them. 

No thoughtful teacher will neglect to teach the older pupils the immortal 
words of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address and of his second Inaugural Address, or 
such beautiful and inspiring words as those in the closing lines of Lowell’s 
noble “Commemoration Ode” and in the last stanza of Longfellow’s “Building 
of the Ship.” To these might be added Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’”’ and Kipling’s “Recessional.”’ . The spirit expressed in another 
of Kipling’s poems might well be applied to America: 


There shall be one people—it shall serve one Lord— 
(Neither Priest nor Baron shall escape!) 

It shall have one speech and law, soul and strength and sword 
England’s being hammered, hammered, hammered into shape! 


Perhaps the most important of all—our program for the education of all 
the children and youth of the State between five and eighteen, so splendidly 
enunciated in the constitution of New Jersey, must go on. It would be a great 
mistake for boards of education, administrative officials or teachers to allow our 
schools—the organized instrument for the promotion of intelligent democracy, 
one of the purposes for which the war is fought—to become less efficient. 
Indeed, they should be made more useful in times like the present. There 
should be no halting in keeping the standards of the schools high. 

Of course there must be no waste. There must be watchfulness, but 
undue economy in effort or money is a shortsighted policy in the preparation of 
hundreds of thousands of children and youth for the life before them. 

Our educational processes must go on. The war already has cost our 
allies, as well as the countries with which we are at war, great numbers of men. 
It may so develop that we may lose many of ourown men. So much the more 
necessary is it that the youth in our schools should be so trained that every 
individual who is left is made more fit as a citizen and more productive as a 
worker. 7 

It may be necessary as a result of the war to establish schools later for the 
maimed and crippled here in New Jersey. 

It is said that England in this crisis made the mistake of allowing her 
schools to become impaired. France evidently has done better, for, if informa- 
tion be correct, the activities of French schools have not been materially curtailed 
even during the throes of the great conflict in which that nation has been 


engaged. 
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In our national service, in peace or in war, the servant—who is also the 
master in a democracy—must be educated, must be trained, must be intelli- 
gent. Such is the vision of the teacher, such the purposes of schools at all 
times, but especially in these critical times. 

Commissioner of Education 


A PROFESSIONAL READING-LIST 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, teachers select their professional reading, 
done under the direction of the superintendent of schools, from the 
following list. The entire list is not read by all the teachers, but each 
book is read by many: 


W. H. Smith, All the Children of All the People 
Eliot, A New Definition of the Cultivated Man 
Keady, A Study of Fairy Tales 

Holmes, Backward:Children 

Brownlee, Character Building in School 

Perry, Discipline as a School Problem 

Eliot, Education for Efficiency 

James, Elementary Pedagogy 

Hurll, How to Show Pictures to Children 
McMurry, How to Study 

Charters, Methods of Teaching 

Lee, Play in Education 

Hyde, Practical Ethics 

Briggs and Coffman, Reading in the Public Schools 
Hughes, Securing and Retaining Aitention 
Hyde, Self-Measurement 

O’Shea, Social Development and Education 
James, Some of Life’s Ideals 

Earheart, Teaching Children to Study 
Haliburton, Teaching Poetry in the Grades 
McCracken, The American Child 

Puffer, The Boy and His Gang 

Shields, The Dullard 

Bagley, The Education Process 

W. H. Smith, The Evolution of Dodd 

G. H. Palmer, The Ideal Teacher 

Kirkpatrick, The Individual in the Making 
McAndrew, The Public and Its Schools 
Dewey, The Schools of To-morrow 

Jane Addams, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets 
Hyde, The Teacher’s Philosophy 

Weimer, The Way to the Heart of the Pupil 
Hunt, Una Mary (Study of the Inner Life of a Child) 
Laselle and Wiley, Vocations for Girls 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL WRITINGS 


I. REVIEW OF RECENT BOOKS IN SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL ENGLISH 


ELLEN F. GEYER anp R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


In the field of the teaching of English two books have appeared in 1917 
which easily take the front rank. The first of these, English Composition as 
a Social Problem,* written by S. A. Leonard, of Horace Mann High School, 
grows out of his experience as a supervisor of elementary- and of secondary- 
school English. Leonard attacks the dry rot of extreme formalism in teaching 
English composition and places the constructive work of children and young 
people on the sound basis of real authorship, recognizing, of course, the limita- 
tions of immature minds. The second book of professional merit for high- 
school English teachers is Thomas’ The Teaching of English in the Secondary 
School The distinctive feature of this book is the judicial balance preserved 
by the author between traditional and the innovating methods. Thomas 
realizes that no sudden and violent breaking away from conservative programs 
is advisable. But all through his discussion there are emphasized newer ideas 
such as: composition, a training in right thinking; the incidental value of 
correct mechanics in writing; co-operation in teaching; the newer attitudes 
toward outside reading, etc. 

These two books are by far the best professional books of the year. They 
are thoroughly in keeping with all that is best in The Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools.3 


Criaxton, P. P., anp McGinnis, JAmes. Effective English. Boston: 
Allyn & Bacon. 
The text is unique both in material and in arrangement. Throughout the 
book the authors have attempted to meet the cultural influence of the classics 
as well as the needs of business life. The former they accomplish largely 


*SterLtiInGc A. LEONARD, English Composition as a Social Problem. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

2 CHARLES Swain Tuomas, The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

3 Reorganization of English in Secondary Schools. By a committee of the National 
Education Association and of the National Council of Teachers of English, James F. 
Hosic, chairman. United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin, 1917, No. 2. $0.20. 
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through the use of pictures. The text is profusely illustrated with such pic- 
tures as Tadema’s “Reading from Homer” and Miller’s “The Boyhood of 
Raleigh.”” Under a teacher of broad experience in art and literature, the 
pictures offer an unusual opportunity to emphasize the influence of the fine 
arts upon civilization. Half of each lesson-plan is vocational in intention. 
Drill concerns itself with rhetorical principles, and the lesson assignments bend 
the oral and written compositions toward a consideration of industry, of pro- 
fessions, and of business usage. 


Lewis AND Hosic. Practical English for High Schools. New York: 

American Book Co. 

Indicative of the modern spirit in teaching, Practical English for High 
Schools introduces, under a new garb, vital principles for pupils’ oral and 
written expression, such as journalism and bibliography, the use of facsimile 
copies of letters, letterheads, etc. The tactful introduction of etymology, 
though not named as such, makes a strong appeal to a progressive teacher, as 
does also the way in which rhetorical matter and grammar review are included. 
Furthermore, instead of the stereotyped chapter headings—“ Punctuation” 
and “Letter Writing,” for example, the authors use such headings as “ Helping 
the Eyes,” and “Visiting by Mail,” which are unique in their attraction for 
youths. Purposeful practice is given in every subject and illustrations are 
chosen from the standard authors that children are most likely to know. 
There is good judgment in the classification and reorganization of the subject- 
matter as a whole. 


OPDYCKE, JOHN B. Working Composition. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 


The aim of Working Composition, as stated by the author, is to connect 
composition with life and work and human experience. He has almost com- 
pletely separated composition from the study of literature. The most suit- 
able place in which this book could be used is a business college. The topics 
are, with a few exceptions, those which would appeal to boys alone. This 
book, in the hands of an efficient teacher, will suggest devices to arouse and 
maintain the interest of his class. The mass of material presented makes the 
textbook somewhat unwieldy. 


Hatt, J. Lesstre. English Usage. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 
If it is true that “long usage is the highest of linguistic authorities,’ Hall 
has made a real contribution in his book entitled English Usage. He covers 
a wide range of questionable expressions and sets before us references and 
examples both “pro” and “con.” Even though decisions are given concerning 
very few of the expressions, the reader being left to his own judgment, value 
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lies in the fact that concerning many of these expressions no irrevocable deci- 
sions can be made. Those who have waged war on the double negative, 
participles, misplaced relative clauses, and the use of the objective case before 
a participle may be compelled to bow to honorable precedent. It is satisfying 
to have the precedent within easy reach. 


BAMBURGH, WILLIAM CusHING. Talks on Business Correspondence. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

This book makes no special contribution to the teaching of business 
English. The several sections devoted to the writing of business letters are 
very good, but they offer no new suggestions to the well-trained teacher in 
that field. The remainder of the book is devoted to other phases of corre- 
spondence, the correct filing of letters, the handling of mail, the stenographic 
department, etc. 

The book is full of excellent details, and a few copies in the library of the 
commercial department might not be amiss; but its rightful place is the desk 
of the untrained official in charge of office correspondence. 


CunLIFFE, J. W., AND LoMER, GERHART R. Writing of To-day; Models 
of Journalistic Prose. New York: Century Co. 


This book is a collection of articles from magazines and newspapers, varying 
from Good Housekeeping to the Nation, the Manchester Guardian, and the 
Atlantic Monthly. The articles are classified under descriptive, editorial, 
humorous, and occasional articles, personal interviews, and expository and 
literary, dramatic and musical, criticism. 

The selections offer wide variety and the appeal of comparative newness. 
The book is an excellent one for a teacher in this branch of work. 


BasseTT, LEE Emerson. A Handbook of Oral Reading. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The high-school teacher of public speaking will be interested in this book, 
which sets forth very forcibly the principles of natural oral expression. ‘The 
author emphasizes the belief, which all teachers of public speaking are now 
beginning to hold, that the idea of the writer should govern the expression of the 
reader. The student should be taught to interpret correctly and to indicate 
that interpretation in his voice. The book is opposed to the old school of 
elocution, in that it gives no rules for gesticulation or inflection. 

Most of the illustrative material consists of excerpts from the works of 
standard authors. The book might be more attractive to the high-school 
student if more of the selections were from contemporary literature. 
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BREWER, JOHN M. Oral English. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Oral English, by John M. Brewer, embodies the very latest in the teaching 
of oral English. It gives evidence of a keen appreciation of what modern 
English demands; it is practical. The author evidently realizes that our 
modern needs are not the imitation of the old masterpieces with their charac- 
teristic elocutionary style, but the development of direct, effective speaking 
that is convincing and tothe point. The topics suggested are vital and interest- 
ing and could be used for written themes as well as for oral. The section 
dealing with argumentation and parliamentary law is very helpful to literary 
societies and debating classes. 


Futton, M. G. Southern Life in Southern Literature. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. 

Southern Life in Southern Literature should be an acceptable book for 
supplementary reading in any high school, but particularly in the South, where 
its historical element would naturally make the greatest appeal and would 
serve as an excellent approach to the book. The author’s emphasis on the 
“life and character,” which is well placed, seems to have especial bearing on 
Parts I and II, ‘The Old South in Literature” and “ Poetry of the Civil War.” 
As a whole, the book is well organized, satisfactory in the point of notes, both 
explanatory and biographical, and commendable for the selection of subject- 
matter. 


Allantic Classics. Atlantic Monthly Co. 


The book is a collection of sixteen essays selected from the Aélantic 
Monthly. The essays are representative both as to types and to authors. The 
selection will be very useful to teachers who have wished to offer courses in 
magazine exposition, but have found the subscribing for magazines impractical. 


Miter, E. J. English Literature, A Guide to the Best Reading. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Mr. Miller’s English Literature is particularly strong in the number and 
quality of its quotations and selections from the Great Masterpieces. The 
critical comment is good in the main, though at times it seems more positive 
and final than is necessary for the guidance of the young. 

The book, moreover, is strictly up to the minute in its content, the epilogue 
having been added since the declaration of war against Germany. All the 
great and near-great moderns get honorable mention, Wells, Shaw, and the 
rest, so that the student is in no danger of regarding ¢his literature as ancient 
history. The illustrations, copies of portraits, facsimiles of first editions, and 
manuscript pages add much to the general value of the volume. 
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BOWMAN, JAMES CLoyp. The Promise of Country Life. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


The Promise of Country Life is the attractive title of a book of descriptions 
and narrations to be used as models in an agricultural course in English. 

The work has been carefully planned. The author says in his preface: 

The first group of selections has to do with the type of individual who is most 
at home in the country; the second treats of the pleasures which may be found in 
solitude; the third shows how various types of men have found enjoyment in a rural 
environment; the fourth contrasts life in a city with a rural environment; still 
another describes man’s mastery over the crops of the fields and domestic animals. 
One story depicts the unstinted loyalty of man’s best out-of-door friend, the dog; 
one story pitilessly portrays the meager life of those who are too impoverished of 
soul to enjoy what the country has to give; finally, a group of stories discusses the 
various sociological and economic problems of farm life. 


Since, however, the selections have been chosen from such well-known 
writers as John Burroughs, Hamlin Garland, James Lane Allen, Corra Harris, 
Guy de Maupassant, and Lyoff N. Tolstoi, the order in which the selections 
are placed is of slight importance. 

The Introduction includes an analysis of method in description, simple 
narrative without plot, and short story, which most high-school teachers will 
find very suggestive. Although the text is evidently intended for college use, 
the selections are not too difficult for advanced high-school students. In 
schools where library facilities are limited, the book will furnish the reader of 
American literature a wide range of modern American writers. 


Lonc, WILLIAM J. Outlines of English and American Literature. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The text is a single-volume combination of English and American literature. 
The new volume retains the literary excellence of the earlier editions. It 
has been made compact, not by compressing the history of the writers men- 
tioned in the two volumes into smaller space, but by omitting minor writers; 
for instance, the period in American history preceding the American Revo- 
lution is included in ten pages. In the conclusion of the volume, however, 
twenty pages have been reserved for writers since 1876. 


PAYNE, LEONIDAS WARREN, JR. American Literary Readings. Chicago: 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Professor Payne, of the University of Texas, has prepared an admirable 
anthology of selections from leading American authors. He shows excellent 
judgment in ignoring all writers before Washington Irving. Moreover, the 
editor has had in mind sound practice in the teaching of literature to high- 
school classes. Mere bibliographical details are reduced to a nimimum, a 
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few paragraphs in the case of each writer setting forth all the necessary facts. 
Classes which use Mr. Payne’s book will dwell upon well-selected portions of 
each American author’s literary work. The text is especially commended for 
small high schools whose library facilities are limited. 


O’NEILL, Laycock, AND SCALES. Argumentationin Debate. New York: 

Macmillan. 

FostER, WILLIAM TRUFANT. Argumentation and Debating. Rev. ed. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Attractive and greatly improved editions of these two well-known college 
texts in argumentation have just appeared. The first, originally prepared by 
two Dartmouth teachers, has been thoroughly rewritten by J. Milton O’Neill, 
professor of rhetoric and oratory in the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
O’Neill is thoroughly trained in the law; hence he has given to the chapters 
which deal with evidence and refutation a practical turn often missing in books 
on argumentation written by laymen. The second text is revised by the 
author, President Foster, of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. Fresh and 
timely illustrations bring the book down to date. Moreover, the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. has produced a book well-nigh mechanically perfect in form and 
appearance. 


II. BOOKNOTES AND REVIEWS 


SANDESON, E. D., AND Pearrs, L. M. School Entomology—An Ele- 
mentary Textbook of Entomology for Secondary Schools and Agri- 
cultural Short Courses. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1917. 
Cloth. Pp. vii+356, 253 figures. $1.50 net. 

This book is composed of two parts, the first dealing with the general 
aspects of the subject and the second with the economic aspects. Part I 
aims to present the subject so that it can be covered in the time that the schools 
may reasonably be expected to give to it. Part II purposes to give as concise 
an idea of the more common injurious forms of insect life as is possible in a 
limited space. There are thirteen chapters in the first part and six in the 
second. 

It is likely that Part I, “Economic Entomology,” will be of most interest 
and value to those for whom the work is designed. It contains a chapter 
each on the following subjects: ‘Insects Affecting Man and Domestic 
Animals,” “Insects Affecting Household Goods and Stored Food Products,” 
“Field Crop Insects,” “Garden Insects, Orchard Insects, and Insect Control.” 
This part also contains an appendix in which are listed the publications on 
injurious insects, which may be secured free of charge from the Secretary 
of Agriculture or from the several state agricultural experiment stations, the 
addresses of which are given. 
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The book is one of the “Wiley Technical Series” for vocational and indus- 
trial schools. It should prove a valuable reference work for classes in general 
science and in agriculture in schools which do not attempt to give a separate 
course in entomology. 


Davis, K. C. Productive Plant Husbandry—A Textbook for High 
Schools. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 8vo, pp. 462, 312 
illustrations. $1.75 net. 

Professor Davis’ first volume in the new “‘Farm Life Text Series,” to be 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Company, is certain to meet with favor 
among the high-school teachers of agriculture the country over. The book is 
written particularly for school use and is to be covered during one school year. 

The author starts out by giving the principles of plant growth and breeding, 
for the comprehension of which a preliminary study of botany is unnecessary, 
and follows this with a discussion of seeds and propagation. After this intro- 
ductory material come five chapters on the general subjects of ‘Soils and Their 
Uses,” ‘‘Water and Soils,” ‘‘ Conservation and Improvement of Soils,’’ “ Drain- 
age and Irrigation,” and “Crop Rotation.” Following these are fifteen chap- 
ters devoted to the specific crops, viz.: ‘‘Grasses,”’ ‘“‘Leguminous Crops,” 
“Corn,” “Small Grains,” “Potatoes,” “Sugar Beets and Other Roots,” 
“Vegetables,” ‘Cotton,’ “Minor Fiber Crops,” “Sugar Cane,” “Fruits, 
Large and Small,” “Forest Products,” and “Tobacco.” The concluding 
chapters deal with ‘‘ Weeds,” “‘ Economic Insects,” “ Plant Diseases,” “‘ Methods 
of Controlling Insects and Plant Diseases,” “The Business of Farming,” and 
“The Rural Community.” 

From the standpoint of its pedagogical merits the book is rather superior. 
To each chapter there is added “Field and Laboratory Exercises” as well as 
“Questions and Problems.’”’ There are also copious references for further 
study. The illustrations are numerous and clear and really illustrate the text. 
Teachers interested in texts in agriculture providing material for a one-year 
course will do well to examine Professor Davis’ book with some care before they 
select a text for their course. 


Towers, W. K. Masters of Space. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1917. Pp. 301. $1.25. 

The masters receiving chief consideration in this book are Morse, Thomp- 
son, Bell, Marconi, and Carty. More than a mere bibliography of these 
individuals is given. In fact, the work is the story of talking at distance, of 
sending messages through space. The following quotation from the Preface 
is an excellent summary of the contents of the book: 

The story opens with the primitive methods of message-sending by fire or smoke 
or other signals. The life and experiments of Morse are then pictured and the dramatic 
story of the invention and development of the telegraph is set forth. The submarine 
cable followed with the struggles of Field, the business executive, and Thompson, the 
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inventor and scientific expert, which finally culminated in success when the Great 
Eastern landed a practical cable on the American coast. The early life of Alexander 
Graham Bell was full of color, and I have told the story of his patient investigations 
of human speech and hearing, which finally culminated in a practical telephone. 
There follows the fascinating story of Marconi and the wireless telegraph. Last 
comes the story of the wireless telephone, that newest wonder which has come among 
us so recently that we can scarcely realize that itis here. An inner view of the marvel- 
ous development of the telephone is added in an appendix. 

History teachers will find valuable reference material in this volume. It 
will do good service in the upper elementary grades as well as in the high school. 
The paucity of such material has been a great handicap to history teachers in 
the past, for which reason this book will doubtless receive a hearty welcome. 


Tuwinc, C. F. Education According to Some Modern Masters. New 

York: Platt & Peck Co., 1916. Pp. 296. $2.00. 

The complete title of President Thwing’s work is Education According 
to Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, John Stuart Mill, Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, 
John Henry Newman and Goethe. The book aims to save education from what 
the author calls the peril of losing its human touch. It is his belief that such a 
discussion as he presents of the foregoing great humanists will do much to 
counteract the modern tendency of the overemphasis on technical means, 
methods, and conditions. 


The author’s method in treating the foregoing masters is to quote freely 
from their writings, and on the basis of these quotations to draw certain con- 
clusions relative to their ideas concerning education. Because these quotations 
make up such a large portion of the book, it can be spoken of as a humanistic 
sourcebook in modern education. For a reference book in a course in the his- 
tory of modern education the chief value of the book will be found in the direct 
quotations and the author’s summary and concluding chapter. 


KITTREDGE, MaBeL Hype. The Home and Its Management. New 
York: Century Co. 

This book is a further expansion, with some additions, of the material 
which Miss Kittredge has presented in her two earlier books, Practical Home 
Making and A Second Course in Home Making. 

It is quite difficult to analyze the function of The Home and Its Management, 
though in the main the material seems to be best adapted to the interests of a 
group whose families need concrete suggestions to assist them in maintaining a 
sanitary home and an efficient standard of living. It does not seem adapted 
to use as a text in public-school classes. In spite of the apparently limited 
function of this book, there are, however, a great many suggestions about 
living conditions, such as a discussion of the treatment of servants, which 
hardly belong in a textbook for use in settlement or home-training classes. 
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While the book contains a great deal of information in regard to the pro- 
cesses involved in the care of the home and the family, the material is treated 
very empirically, and the fundamental principles underlying the processes are 
never discussed. It seems almost a self-evident fact that the greatest need of 
the housekeeper at the present time is the ability to evaluate her time and to 
learn thereby how to maintain an efficient home with the least expenditure of 
effort. There is no attempt in Miss Kittredge’s book to even suggest this 
problem, and many of the methods of work that are given are unnecessarily 
time-consuming. 

About one-third of the book is devoted to the subject of cooking and recipes 
for dishes. The particular problems selected for this section seem too elaborate 
for the group for whom this book is planned. The material on meal-planning 
and dietaries is quite inadequate and unconvincing, and the method of treat- 
ment is formal. It seems very unfortunate that a book planned for practical 
information for the housekeeper should fail to present the selection of foods in 
terms of the quantities of specific food materials rather than in terms of quan- 
tities of protein and energy. 

The chapter on city waste, while it presents primarily a New York situation, 
is valuable material. If more material giving information on the relationship 
of the household to the community were incorporated in this book, it would 


greatly enhance its value. 
A. R. HANNA 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


WELLMAN, MABEL T. Food Study. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Miss Wellman’s book is a distinct addition to the available secondary- 
school texts on foods. Her most valuable contribution is in the excellent 
quality of the subject-matter presented. This material is accurate, well 
selected, and clearly and simply written. It includes explanations of the 
principles of physics, chemistry, and bacteriology that are encountered in the 
preparation of foods as well as general information about food materials. This 
text material is not only well selected, but it is presented in such a sequence that 
there is a gradual development of the material adapted to the comprehension 
and progress of the students. 

Food Study outlines a half-unit course in foods which adequately covers 
the essential problems in food preparation and composition that are funda- 
mental to further work in the selection of foods from a dietary and economic 
standpoint. The material is organized into definite lessons, the general plan 
being to present in each lesson experimental work, practical problems, text 
material, references, and study problems. While in the main the book is most 
effective if used in the order of chapters suggested, it is quite possible to make 
some rearrangement of the order to suit individual conditions. The questions 
at the end of each chapter are excellent and suggest valuable problems for 
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reference reading or investigation, and the references listed are adapted to the 
capacity of secondary-school pupils. 

While the organization of this book into definite teaching units plainly 
limits its function to a textbook for a short course in foods, it is well done 


and it will serve a definite need. 
A. R. HANNA 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


III. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
(Detailed discussions of some of the following books will appear later.) 


BovarD, WILLIAM S. Adults in the Sunday School. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1917. Pp. 196. $1.00. 
Discusses the main features of the adult Bible class movement and offers practical 
suggestions as to the materia] and m-thods of teaching in adult Bible classes. 
Bureau of Educational Experiments. ‘Bulletins One, Two, Three, Four, and Five. 
New York, 1917. $0.10 each. 
Three of these bulletins deal with experimental schools, one with playthings, and 
one with the study of animal families in schools. 
CarpoN, LEopotp. A Practical French Course. Boston: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1917. Pp. 443. 
Garey and Exits. The Junior Platisburg Manual. New York: Century Co., 
1917. Pp. 299. $1.50. 
A textbook for the preparatory, public, and high schools of the United States on 
physical and military training. 


CLARK, ALBERT W. Graded Writing Textbook. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1917. 


Davis, K. C. Productive Plant Husbandry. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

Co., 1917. 8vo, pp. 462. $1.75 net. 

One of the Lippincott ‘‘Farm Life Text Series.” A textbook for high schools. 
Contains material on plant propagation, plant breeding, soils, field crops, gardening, 
fruit-growing, forestry, insects, plant diseases, and farm management. 
DIFFENDORFER, RALPH E. Missionary Education in Home and School. New 

York: Abingdon Press, 1917. Pp. 407. $1.50. 

Ety and Wicker. Elementary Principles of Economics (Revised). New York: 

Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 246. ; 

Mace, Wituiam H. A Beginner’s History. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 

1916. Cloth. 12mo, pp. 404. $0.60. 

Written biographically. Rich in the romance of exploration and pioneer achieve- 
ments. Many illustrations and maps. A text for the intermediate grades. 

MILLER, Ernest A. Making the Old Sunday School New. New York: 

Methodist Book Concern, 1917. Pp. 100. $0.50. 
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O’SHEA, HALBROOK, and Coox. Every-Day Speller. Books I, II, III, and 
IV. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. 
These four books provide material on spelling for each of the eight grades of the 
elementary school, each book containing material for two grades. 


PACKARD, JOHN CALvin. Everyday Physics. A Laboratory Manual. Boston: 


Ginn & Co., 1917. $1.00. 

A laboratory manual which outlines a course in physics, adapted equally well for 
college preparation and for the immediate requirements of everyday life. A large 
number of exercises recently developed in the high-school laboratory, with a selected 
number from the standard list, form the contents of the book. So far as possible 
standard apparatus has been used. The newer exercises require commercial apparatus 


which may be easily procured. 

PICKETT, WILSON, and SmitH. Cyclopedia of Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals. New York: Methodist Book Concern, 1917. Pp. 406. 
$0.50 net. 

PINTNER and Paterson. A Scale of Performance Tests. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1917. Pp. 213. 

Pyte, W. H. The Science of Human Nature. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1917. 

A book in the “‘Teacher Training Series,” edited by Professor W. W. Charters. 
Aims to present a course in beginning psychology for students in high schools and 
normal schools. 

Roray, N. L. Industrial Arithmetic for Girls. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., 1917. Pp. 196. $0.75. 

An elementary text in home economics. Many applied problems. Presupposes 
a knowledge of the first seven years’ work of elementary-school arithmetic. Arranged 


by lessons. 
SANDERSON and Peatrs. School Entomology. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1917. Pp. 356. 
An elementary textbook of entomology for secondary schools and agricultural 
short courses. It is one of the ‘‘ Wiley Technical Series” for vocational and industrial 


schools. 
TAyYLor, CHARLES K. The Boys’ Camp Manual. New York: Century Co., 
1917. Pp. 236. $1.25. 
A handbook of military and all-round training, with special stress upon physical 
development and physical training. 
TuursToneE, Louis L. Freehand Leltering. Chicago: B. D. Berry Co., rors. 
A course of exercises in single-stroke freehand lettering adapted for classes in 
mechanical drawing. 
WINCHESTER, B.S. Religious Education and Democracy. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1917. Pp. 293. $1.50. 
Contains much valuable material for one interested in plans and programs relative 


to week-day religious instruction. Part II (123 pages) is made up entirely of docu- 
ments giving in considerable detail outlines and curricula and plans of moral and reli- 


gious instruction. 
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